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A DISQUISITION UPON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ANCIENTS. 


PRONOUNCED BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF @ B K, AT THEIR ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING IN CAMBRIDGE, 28TH AuGuUST, 1806. 


By Tuomas Boyitston ADAMS. 


Tris anniversary festival again 
invites the Brethren of the ® BK 
to renew their vows of friendship 
and fraternity ; to revive the me- 
mory of former intimacies, and 
consecrate to futurity habits of af- 
fection more recently begun. 

Greetings of cordiality await 
the attending members of our so- 
clal institution, mingled with re- 
eret for those unavoidably absent. 

We offer no incense to propitiate, 
and immolate no victim to appease 
heathen Divinities. In our Fasti 
this day is sacred to Candour and 
Philanthrofy. Our only sacrifice 
is, of the worst to the best feelings 
of the heart ; and the fragments 
gathered at our feast, which cus- 
tom enjoins it asa duty to carry 
hence, are, the grateful remem- 
brance of a mental repast, season- 
ed with the salt of Charity, 

Thus, in the principles of your 
Association, is found an excuse for 
the imperfections of the speaker, 
who, yielding to a sense of duty 
and your partial suffrage, rather 
than the consciousness of his in- 
sufficieney, for the task he has this 
day assumed, anticipates only gra- 

Vol. III. No.10. 3Q 


tuitous applause for well-meant 
endeavours. 

By the mystery of our calling, 
my brethren, we are naturally at- 
tracted toward the fountains of 
Science, and to ramble without re- 
serve in the pleasant fields of 
Philosophy. 

Philosophy ! which ages of 
superstition idolized as a Divinity, 
and which, though stripped of 
attributes and attractions, worthy 
the homage, and _ challenging 
those false trappings, still retains 
the love and admiration of man 
ineveryage. The prolifick parent 
of the social virtues and moral 
graces, it has been usual to person- 
ify Philosophy as a female, and in 
that character has she been hon- 
oured with “ the glorious epithets 
of the Mistress of Manners, the 
Directress of Life, the Inventress* 
of Laws and Culture, the Gutde to 

Virtue and Happiness.’ 1f these 
be her appropriate titles, no won- 
der that Socrates, her great high 
priest, “ who diverted the attention 
of his followers from abstruse 
speculations concerning the mate- 
rial world to the practice of virtue 
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and the uniform observance of the 
duties of lile,” is represented by Ci- 
cero as having brought philosophy 
down from heaven. Thus descend- 
ed, Pythagoras had already given 
her “ a name, whereby she might 
be known among men,” having de- 
fined those to be philosophers, 
‘“ who made light of all other pur- 
suits,and assiduously applied them- 
selves to the study of nature, and 
the search after wisdom.” 

The history of philosophy and 
that of letters are so intimately blen- 
ded, that it is impossible to distin- 
guish between those causes, which 
have retarded the progress of the 
one, without involving the fate of 
the other. One event, todeed, 
seems to have happened to them 
both. Like the Senefuctors of 
mankind, in all ages they have 
shared largely of ?rgrafttude 5 by 
turns the sport of wantonness and 
the victims of savage cruelty ; 
sometimes in perils, like St. Paul, 
from false brethren, and sometimes 
suffocated by the smoke or redu- 
ced to cinders by the flames, which 
casualty or design have enkindledin 
the midst of their dweliing places. 

The errours of the human mind 
deserve consideration, not on their 
own account, but because we may 
use them as beacons to admonish 
us of danger, and as they point 
out the shoals, upon which others 
have made shipwreck. 

Shall we think with Hume* and 
Priestley, whoconcur in sentiment 
that “ the devastations of barba- 
rians and the destruction of rec- 
ords, with other monuments of 
antiquity, have been rather favour- 
able, than adverse to the arts and 
sciences, by breaking the progress 
of authority” ? Then, indeed, may 
consolation spring from some e- 

* Hume’s Essays. 

} Priestley. Lec. Gen. Policy. 


vents, which other eyes have view- 
ed, and history records, as the con- 
summation of calamity. The sol- 
diers of Julius Cesar and the 
Saracen caliph Omar, in league 
with the elements, tried by this 
testy were the first philanthropists. 
‘The progress of authority could 
not have been more effectually 
checked, than by the burning of 
those almost innumerable volumes, 
which the wealth of the Egyptian 
Ptolemies had amassed in the 
Alexandrian lilraries. An ama- 
zing repository of ancient science,” 
the annihilation of which the ac- 
complished author of the Observer} 
deplores, as the loss of the most 
valuable treasure upon earth. 

“ It was buried in ashes,” says 
this animated writer, “ by the well- 
known quibbling edict of a barba- 
rous fanatick.” “ If, said the em- 
“ nerour, thest volumes ¢ontain 
“ doctrines conformable to the Ko- 
“ran, then is the Koran alone suf- 
“ ficient, without these volumes ; 
“ but if what they teach be repug- 
“ nant to God’s book, then is it 
“ fitting they were destroyed.” 

‘ Thus, with false reason for 
their judge, and false religion for 
their executioner, perished an in- 
numerable company of Poets, 
Pliilosophers, and Llistorians, with 
almost every thing elegant in Art 
and edifying in Science, which the 
most Uluminated people on earth 
had, in the luxuriance of their ge- 
nius, produced. In vain did the 
philosopher John, (surnamed the 
Grammarian) intercede to save 
them. Universal condemnation 
to the flames was the sentence, ig- 
norance denounced against these 
literary martyrs. The flow of wit, 
the flights of fancy, and the labours 
of learning, alike contributed to 
feed the fires of those baths, in 


¢t Cumberland’s Observer, No. 19. 
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which the savage conquerors re- 
created themselves after the toils 
of the siege.” 

“« Need we inquire, when art 
and science were extinct, if dark- 
ness overspread the nations? It 
is a period too melancholy to re- 
fiect upon and too vacant to re- 
cord. History passes over it, as 
over the chart of an ocean with- 
out a shore, with this cutting recol- 
lection accompanying it, that in 
this ocean are buried many of 
the brightest monuments of an- 
cient genius.” 

The furious zeal of this Maho- 
metan prince in favour of his re- 
jigion, which thus laid science in 
ruins, has unhappily found a paral- 
lel in the annals of the Christian 
Church. Ata period, when philo- 
sophy had incurred disgrace, by 
the perverseness and treachery of 
some unworthy professors, a Ro- 
man emperour waged war against 
the whole race of philosophers. 
Instigated by an inveterate aver- 
sion to those, who still practised 
pagan idolatry, Justinian shut up 
the schools, which still reraained 
at Athens, and deprived the teach- 
ers of their revenues ; anda Ro- 
man pontiff, inflamed by a similar 
hatred, under the pretext of con- 
fining the attention of the clergy 
to the sacred scriptures, at another 
time, consigned to the flames the 
valuable collections of books, form- 
ed by the Roman emperours. 

That learning should have sur- 
vived these accumulated disasters 
is scarcely credible. Asan epoch 
in the history of Philosophy, may 
it not be ranked with the general 
deluge of the world ? And as the 
genealogy of princes, after the 
flood, could be traced no higher 
than the head of a single family, 
by whom the world was renewed, 
so, for a genealogy of letters, are 
we not compelled to look up to the 


solitary and scattered remnants, 
which escaped these general con- 
flagrations ! These, together with 
the Scrifttures of Truth, have re- 
built and repeopled the desolate 
places of wisdom ; and, if we listen 
to the self complacency of the 
present age, the light of Science 
now shines with brighter lustre 
and more expanded rays, than at 
any former period. As one proof, 
among many, of the prevalence of 
this opinion, an appeal to French 
authority may not be deemed un- 
pardonabdle. A distinguished mem- 
ber of the French Academy,* 
contrasting the merits of ancient 
and modern researches into the 
arcana of nature, indulges in 
the following strain——“ No soon- 
er had the first Philosophers 
looked about them, than they be- 
lieved at once that they knew 
every thing. Their first im- 
pressions seem to have been—we 
see all things,and we are at no loss 
to account for the ‘cause of alf 
things. Asina dream, they be- 
held the universe rising to view ; 
they dreamt of the principles, the 
properties, and the origin of things, 
and they never awoke from their 
slumbers.”’ 

“Thus the ancients, in other 
words, those who deserve prece- 
dence in ignorance, believed them- 
selves wise. Unfortunately, be- 
cause they believed it themselves, 
nobody else doubted it. “ Profess- 
ing themselves to be wise they be- 
came fools ;” but this fact was not 
discovered for some ages. Seniori- 
ty was,in their estimation, the best 
title to knowledge, and supplied all 
scientifick deficiences. The Egype 
tians are a law tothe Greeks, the 
Greeks to the Romans; and in 


*M. L’Abbé Condillac. Cours 
d’Etudes. Tom. 6. 
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our day both Greeks and Romans 
are a law to us.” 

‘“ Empires are subverted, and 
nations are buried under their 
ruins, but opinions endure; they 
survive all ages, and never grow 
old. An ostensible change in 
modes of thinking is often less a 
proof of novelty, than of an old 
fashion in disguise.” 

*“ Formerly philosophers under- 
took to explain every thing, with- 
out previous experiment ; raising 
doubts, without knowing whether 
they were susceptible of solution ; 
flattering themselves with hopes 
of new discoveries, without pos- 
sessing the means of investigation, 
and even when they knew not 
what they sought. Alone inquisi- 
tive respecting things above their 
reach or comprehension, they as- 
sociated vague ideas, obscure or 
fallacious. They framed hypo- 
theses, and because they took no 
note of them, they were constant- 
ly reproducing the same opinions 
in anew shape; so that nobody 
need be surprised at the informa- 
tion, that all the opinions of the 
ancient philosophers are comprized 
in asmaii compass of ideas, where- 
in they are confounded with each 
other. No one has ever adven- 
tured beyond it, and, as to a com- 
mon centre, all are attracted thi- 
ther by ignorance, their guide.” 

‘ True philosophy is but of 
yesterday, and it is because expe- 
riment has lent her aid to genius, 
that the sphere of knowledge is 
enlarged. Whatever may be the 
extent of this sphere, it is never- 
theless bounded, and we cannot 
overleap itslimits. Being“ child- 
ren of darkness rather than light,” 
we are perpetually seeking that 
port, whence we departed on the 
voyage of discovery.. But, if ma- 
ny things are jmpenetrably bid 
from our view, it is, at least, in our 


power to avoid many errours. Let 
us habituate ourselves to passing 
judgment upon things, of which 
we can attain true knowledge—let 
us be ignorant of the rest, and 
without fear avow it.” 

In the same spirit, though more 
highly seasoned, is the opinion 
which the Baron Montesquieu* 
has left behind him, of the small 
advances, made by the ancients, 
in several branches of learning. 

At the close of a preface to one 
of his sallies of levity (called the 
Temple of Gnidus) he remarks, 
that, “if grave peofile should de- 
sire of him a less frivolous work, 
he is ready to satisfy the demand ; 
having laboured thirty years upon 
a book of twelve pages, which 
will contain all our knowledge of 
metaphysicks, fioliticks, and morals, 
and every thing which the greatest 
authors dave forgotten, in the vol- 
umes they have written upon those 
respective sciences.” 

The term philosophy admits and 
has received a very large interpre- 
tation. At some periods its sig- 
nification has been extended so far, 
as to Include, not enly all specn- 
lative science, but also skill in mu- 
nicipal law ; the knowledge of 
medicine ; the art of criticism 
and the whole circle of polite lite- 
rature. The Christian religion 
was called sacred philosophy, and 
ecclesiastical doctors and monks 
were styled philosophers.” 

“ The history of philosophy, 
according to Dr. Enfield,* is the 
history of the human understand- 
ing ; clearly shewing the extent 
of its capacity, the causes of its 
perversion, and the means, by 
which it may be recalled from its 
unprofitable wanderings, and suc- 


* Le Temple de Gnide, parle Barop 
Montesquieu. 
{ Enfield’s Histery of Philosophy. 
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cessfully employed in subserviency 
tothe happiness of mankind.” 
That spirit of inquiry, which we 
derive from nature, and which 
commonly discovers itself with the 
first dawning of the human intel- 
lect) may be aptly denominated 
the love of wisdom. In this sense 
the prattling infant is as much a 
philosopher, as the hoary-headed 
sage. Curiosity, which, instead of 
being satiated, grows hungry by 
indulgence, first busies itself about 
the zames of natural bodies ; next, 
their freculiar profieriies and afifiro- 
jriate uses; then, the causes of 
their existence. Such is the phi- 
losophy of nature ; and moral phi- 
losophy, necessarily, pursues the 
same track in her investigation of 
the operations of mind ; for valu- 
able or useful discoveries, both 
depend upon a previous knowledge 
of fact, obtained by careful experi- 
ment and critical observation. 
While the study of moral phi- 
losophy has confessedly fallen into 
neglect, the insututions of modern 
times are chiefly designed to facil- 
itate the acquisition of natural 
knowledge ; but, for lessons of 
morality, we have the inestimable 
privilege of resorting to the tem- 
ples of our God. It is to be fear- 
ed, that the rage of innovation, 
aided by an artificial aversion and 
an unnatural distaste for ancient 
wisdom, which infidelity has lately 
Wrought up to a pitch of extrava- 
sance, has already produced alarm- 
ng consequences to society. That 
the fetters of superstition, rivetted 
by ancient authority, have scarcely 
less retarded the progress of im- 
provement, than the mournful des- 
Olations of war, is a favourite doc- 
trine of the times ; and it is by no 
means uncommon to hear a reye- 
rence for the ancients derided, as 
a tyrannical usurpation over hu- 
man reason. fn order to dethrone 
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this despot, and restore the under- 
standing to its natural freedom, the 
discipline of the schools must be 
utterly abolished, and the prop? of 
authority must be left to moulder 
away, by long interruptions in the 
progress of learning ; youth must 
no longer be harassed by the study 
of heathen writers, vulgarly called 
Classicks, because of the danger of 
corrupting their morals ; anc, to 
finish the climax, the holy bible, 
instead of a code of divine inspira- 
tion, the refuge of mortals on earth 
and their only guide to heaven, has 
latdly been discovered to be only a 
compilation of monkish impostors. 
The obstacles to the attainment of 
knowledge, one would think, were 
already sufficiently numerous, with- 
out the auxiliary aid of systematick 
degradation; forthe labourersin the 
vineyard of wisdom, and the suitors 
in the courts of the Muses, have 
been few, in all ages, and their re- 
ward has more frequently been 
stripes, than blessings, from their 
cotemporaries ; but the honour of 
Jaying the foundation for an ins¢i- 
tute of ignorance exclusively be- 
longs to the age of reason. 
Within a century past scepti- 
cism has aimed many open and 
many insidious blows at the purest 
system of morals that evcr blessed 
mankind, by studied attempts to 
bring in question its divine origin, 
What aggravates the iniquity of 
these pernicious labours is, the 
unwelcome recollection, that they 
have been, for the mest part, 
achieved by men of superiour sci- 
entifick attainments, whose exer- 
cises of intellect, in every other 
branch of learning, reflect lustre 
upon letters. Pitiful employ- 
ment ! shameful perversion of 
mental endowments! To partic- 
ularize individuals, who have lent 
their aid to undermine the fabrick 
of Christian faith, becomes not this 
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occasion. How largely this phi- 
losophy has contributed to produce 
those revolutions of states and em- 
pires, of which the scene is _ prin- 
cipally laid in Europe, is an inqui- 
ry, Which, by its interest, might 
reward the patient research of 
scholars and statesmen. 

It is not, in fact, nor ought it to be 
mentioned as any disparagement of 
the ancient moralists,that their writ- 
ings breathe not the pure ethereal 
precepts of the Christian doctrines. 
With devotional fervour many of 
them sought for the knowledge of 
truths, which by the help of reve- 
jation are happily familiarized to 
us; but it did not comport with 
the views of God to man, that dis- 
coverles of his civine attributes 
should result from the most un- 
wearied exercise of unassisted rea- 
son. Yet, by the systems of mor- 
als which were tanght in the 
schoois of the first masters of phi- 
losophy, the condition of the hu- 
man race was raised from debase- 
ment ; the violence of the passions 
recelved a salutary check ; and the 
prevalence of corruption and im- 
piety became more rare among 
mankind., Had the lives and the 
doctrines of their adherents been 
coincident with the original tenets 
of the first teachers, Philosophy 
had never “ given occasion for her 
enemies to blaspheme.” She 
might not have been doomed to 
ring all the changes of the Me- 
tempsichosis of vice and impurity. 
Such a barometer, as has been 
graduated for the philosophy of 
Greece, had never been applied to 
the purpose of noting the fluctua- 
tions in the state of the moral 
atmosphere, even among the hea- 
then. 

It could not with truth have been 
said of the philosophy, which Plato 
and Aristotle admired,thatit became 
“impious under Diagoras ; vicious 
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under Epicurus ; Ayftocritical under 
Zeno ; tmpudent under Diogenes ; 
covetous under Demochares ; volup- 
tuous under Metrodorus ; fundastical 
under Crates ; scurrilous under Me- 
nippus ; Lcentious under Pyrrho; 
and guarrelsome under Cleanthes.’’* 
It is nevertheless sufficiently at- 
tested, that the Tonick and Italick 
schools, at the head of which were 
Thales and Pythagoras, split into 
numerous sects, as various in their 
doctrines, as in thelr modes of 
teaching. Each had its favourite 
hypothesis, while all were confes- 
sedly occupied in the search after 
happiness, or the greatest good. 
Some place the bliss in action, some in 
ease, 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment 
these ; 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end 
In pain, 
Some, swell’d to Gods, confess ev’n vir- 
tue vain ; 
Or, indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To trust in every thing, or doubt of all.+ 


As the natural propensities of 
men dictated, and as their dispo- 
sitions inclined, they were led to 
embrace opposite schemes for the 
attainment of a common end; and 
a supposed affinity between the 
different temperaments of men 
and the sects themselves has been 
assigned as the impelling motive 
to a choice of masters. ‘“ Noth- 
ing,” says De Pauw, “ being more 
natural, than that those, who were 
born with great force of mind and 
strong nerves, should discover a 
predilection for stoicism, while 
mortals, endowed by nature with 
more delicacy of fibres, fled for re- 
fuge to the myrtles of Epicurus. 
People, whose temper partook of 
no extreme, were inclined for the 
Lyceum, or the Academy ; such 
as possessed solidity of understand- 


* Encyclopedia. Tit. Philosophy. 
+ Pope. Essay on Man. 
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ing ranged themselves with Aris- 
totle ; and those who had only ge- 
nius, or even pretensions to that 
endowment, Went to augment the 
crowd of Platonists.” 

It is assumed, as an historical 
fact, that the maxims of moral 
philosophy taught in the schools 
of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
very powerfully contributed to dis- 
cipline the minds of men for the 
reception of the sublimer doctrines 
of Christianity ; though, it is no 
less certain, that the active jealou- 
sy of many, styling themselves 
disciples of Plato, had an influence 
in retarding the establishment of 
the Chrisuan Religion. Their 
hostility, so well attested, is ascrib- 
ed with some plausibility to their 
settled veneration for the head of 
their sect, and an apprehension, 
that the new system would speed- 
ily eradicate their favourite philo- 
sophy, which, of all others, in the 
opinion of a modern enthusiast, 
“ discovers the greatest conformi- 
ty with Revelation.” Whether 
this honour be ascribed to the senti- 
ments of Plato or of Socrates, is 
peraaps not very material ; but, as 
the former was a Cisciple of the 
latter, the praise of conformity be- 
longs rather to the master, than the 
scholar. 

The united testimony of ancient 
and modern writers gives rank to 
Socrates, as the most extraordina- 
ry person, that ever appeared in 
the heathen world; and, in our day, 
we have seen a_ philosophical pa- 
rallel, between the character of 
Socrates and Jesus of Nazareth, 
produce an interesting controver- 
sy, between two learned Theolo- 
gians.t 

To combat vulgar errours ;_ to 
stem the torrent of popular preju- 
dice ; and to meliorate the condi- 


{ Priestley and Linn’s controversy. 
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tion of men in despite of them- 
selves, is uf all employments the 
most thankless ; andit isa solemn 
truth, that.the best and richest 

eifts of providence, in the per sons 

and characters of eminent men, 

have been slighted, if not rejected 

with loathing, by those for whom 
the blessing was designed. Jeru- 
salem stoned and killed her pro- 
phets. Athens poisoned her So- 
crates. Rome murdered her Ci- 
cero. Fhe Jews—But I forbear 
further to trespass on holy ground. 

The fate of Socrates Is most con- 
nected with my subject. Though 
not untarnished with suspicion, his 
life and character are for the most 
part represented in the most ami- 
able light. His cotemporaries 
shrink from a comparison, be- 

cause the example he gave is re- 

proachtul of their dissoluteness of 
manners. 

Athens was infested with a 
swarm of false pretenders to wis- 
com, denominated Sophists, whose 
trade was disputation and the sum 
of whose merit is comprised in a 
short sentence.. they had the art 
“to make the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason.” From this vermin 
it was the ambition of Socrates to 
rid his country. Their hypocrisy, 
not surpassed by that of the scribes 
and pharisees, he knew and des- 
pised ; their ignorance he knew, 
and exposed it. While thcy pre- 
tended to such acquisitions of 
knowledge, and such a knack of 
imparting it to others, that, as a 
facetious Frenchman professed - to 
teach the art of painting, so they 
could teach the art of wisdom, in 
three hour’s time, Socrates, who 
was wiser than them all, professed 
to know but this, that he knew 
nothing. At an advanced period 
of his life, the rancour of those 
enemies, whom all his life had ex- 
asperated, enkindled the resent- 
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ment of his countrymen, by im- 
peachinge him of the heinous sin 
of “ endeavouring to bring wis- 
dom and things together, and make 
truth consist with sober sense.” 
That he corrupted the youth, and 
refused homage to the gods of his 
country, were other articies in the 
charges preferred against Socrates 
tothe Athcnian senate. The stage 
had been employed as an instru- 
ment, by the force of ridicule, to 
destroy the influence of his capti- 
vating manners and seducing opin- 
ions, and the ribaldry of Aristo- 
phanes occasionally bespattered the 
transparent drapery oftheSocratick 
portrait of Divinity. In spite of 
his able defence, hts enemies pre- 
vailed upon the fickle and wayward 
passions of the populace, and they 
decreed death by poison as his 
portion. Of his conduct while in 
prison, after sentence had been 
pronounced against him, and the 
magianimity of the last scene of 
his life, none are ignorant. Cicero 
and science wept his upnatural 
death. 


Who noble ends, by noble means, ob- 
tains, 

Or failing, smiles in exile orin chains, 

Like good Aurelius, let him reign or 
bleed, 

Like Socrates that man is great indecd.* 


Notwithstanding the partial esti- 
mation, in which Socrates was held 
by antiquity, and however extraor- 
ditary the appearance of sucha lu- 
minary may be considered in refer- 
ente to the period of his life,it 1s on- 
ly from the writing's of his two dis- 
ciples, Xenophon and Plato,that tes- 
timonials of his wisdom are to be 
collected. These have afforded 
matter for enthusiastick encomium 
to all students in ethicks to the pre- 
sent day ; but there are those, of 
no mean taste, who, comparing 


* Pope. Essay on Man. 
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the merits of moral treatises, 
adjudge the prize to Tully, of 
whose book of Offices the famous 
Barbeyrac* has recorded his testi. 
mony, that “ without dispute it is 
the best treatise of morality, with 
which all antiquity has furnished 
us.”” 

Should a parallel be run between 
Socrates and Cicero, with a view 
to determine which has most in- 
fluenced the manners and opinions 
of posterity, the palm of victory 
would unquestionably be decreed 
to the Roman. In ethicks and 
jurisprudence, in oratory and po- 
lite Hterature, whether in theory 
or In practice, it must be inquired 
respecting Cicero, as Cicero in- 
quired of Pisistratus, “ who of 
those times surpassed him in learn- 
ing, or what orator was more elo- 
quent or accomplished ?” 

In a disqguisition upon philoso- 
phy, to omit the name of Chan- 
cellor Bacon, the great reformer, 
might be thought little less par- 
donable, than for a treatise upon 
tue reformation in religion to for- 
get the name of Luther. 

It was he, who, in the language 
of Sir William Jones,+ “so ele- 
geantly analysed human knowledge 
according to the three great facul- 
tics of the mind, memory, reason, 
and zmagination, which we con- 
stantly find employed in arranging 
and retaining, comparing and dis- 
tinguishing, combining and diver- 
sifying the ideas which we receive 
through our senses, or acquire by 
reflection ; hence the three main 
branches of learning are /istory, 
Science, and 4rt. The first com- 
prehends either an account of nat- 
ural productions, or the genuine 
records of empires and states ; the 


* Barbeyrac. Preface to Puffendorf. 
+ Sir William Jones’s Works. Dis- 
course pronounced before the Asiatick 
Society. 
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second émbraces the whole circle 
of pure and mixed mathematicks, 
together with ethicks and law, so 
far as they depend on the reason- 
ing faculty ; and the third includes 
all the beauties of imagery, and the 
charms of invention, displayed in 
modulated language, or represent- 
ed by colour, figure, or sound.” 

It was Bacon, who first gave the 
plan of those institutions for the 
acquisition of natural science, 
which, since his day, have multi- 
plied in, at least, three quarters of 
the globe ; the objects of whose in- 
quiries are Man and Nature, 
whatever is performed by the one, 
or produced by the other.” 

Of those institutions in our own 
country, professing similar objects, 
it is remarkable, that the most con- 
spicuous were founded amid the 
din of arms, and in the very heat 
of our struggle for independence ; 
affording an honourable illustration 
of the truth of a maxim, that the 
love of liberty and that of solid 
and useful knowledge walk hand 
in hand. 

Philosophy, indeed, is no longer 
followed as a profession, but in 
every branch of profitable knowl- 
edge, the labourers are many. 
Freedom of inquiry, aided by facil- 
ities in communicating the result 
of laborious investigation, has al- 
ready led to valuable improve- 


ments in agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures. Civil polity is 
in the hands of the feo/file...Jet them 
look to it; while science and the 
whole family of her kindred, may 
be safely confided to the fostering 
care of our “ma Mater. 

Upon you, my brethren, who 
are still detained in academick 
groves, it would be superfluous to 
inculcate emulation. “ Verily the 
reward is great.” Slaves to no 
sect, but followers of all who point 
the path to truth, let it be your 
pride, as it is your precious prero- 
gative, like the Eclectick Philoso- 
phers, to profit of all the good and 
discard all the pernicious tenets of 
ancient or modern times. Like 
rood soldiers in the ranks of Mi- 
nerva, jearn to vanquish every ob- 
stacle in your march tothe fortress 
of knowledge, and as a motto for 
your banners, while scaling the 
ramparts of her citadel, may each 
individual adopt the inspiration of 
the Mantuan Muse. 


*“ Tentanda viaest qua me quoque 
possim 
Here | . weAbes a 
Tollere humo ; victorque virum voli- 
tare per ora.” 


“¢ I too will boldly strive my flight to 
raise, 
And wing’d by victory, catch the gale 
of praise.” 
Sotheby Trans. 


> + Ow 


CRITICISM. 


Translated for the Anthology from the Cours de Literature of La Harpe, 
(Concluded from p. 466.] 


Herr. Narcissus begins to be 
more at his ease. He wished to 
sound the soul of Nero : it opens, 
and he sees, that nature has not 
cast one sigh, that there is there 
no remorse, not one sentiment of 
virtue ; that Nero has done noth- 
ing from any regard to his brother, 
Vol. III. No. 10, 3R 


or his mother, or Burrhus, but he 
only still fears the publick opinion, 
the last resiraint of a perverse and 
and powerlul man, when he has 
some vanity. Nero has yet a little 
left ; and it is by tris vanity that 
Narcissus proceeds to get thie mae- 
tery of him. 
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Narcrssus.-—And, my lord, do you 
tollow their cuprices for suides ? 


Can you expect 


Is it W 


that they will always be 


orthy of you to listen to their 


discourses ? 

Wil you bury in oblivion all your own 
desives ? 

Aad will you be the only one, you dare 
not confide in ? . 

But, my Lord, the Romens are not 
known to you. 

No: No: inthecir discourses they are 


more reserved. 
- t . 7 7* 
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clothed only with a borrowed 


» thousand times, in the course 





Tempted their patience, but never have 


exhausted it. 
You dread the turpitude of a poisoning ? 
You may cause the brother to perish, 
and shina ion the sister : 
Rome, prodigal of her victims 
altar, 

Even were they innocent, would im- 
pute to them crimes. 

You will see them mark in their kalen- 
der for untortunate days, 

These, on which both the sister and 
brother were born. 


on the 


Au joug, depuis long temps, tls se sont fa- 
s PuNNeES 

Lis adorent la main que les tient enchai é:. 

Vous les verrez toujours ardens a@ vous 
compare ; : 

Leur prom pt servitude a fatigué Tibere. 

Moi-mé Me, TEV ‘tu d'un pouvoir em prunte 

[ ‘ Claude avec la liberté, 

Jj a cent fois, dans le cours de ma gloire 
Passcee ; 

Tenté leur patience, et ne Pai point lassee. 

Dun emf WARY rune ment vous craignez la 


te. je re us le 


noirceur 
Rome, sur les autels prodiguant les vic- 
tr RR rS5 


Fussez: tei/s 
CriNLU .. 

Vous verrez mettre au rang des jours ine 
ney LMAES, 


Ceux ci jadis la seur et le frere sont nés. 


innocens, leur trouvera dea 


‘This actually happened after the 

murdes r of Agrippina, and the 

abjcction of the Romans is here 

painted with the nervous fidelity 

of the pencil of Tacitus. Nero, 

delivered, not indeed from his 

cruplcs but his fears, defends him- 

self no longer but very feebly. 

Narcissus, once more, I cannot under- 
take it 

I have promised Burrhus ; I could not 
but vield to him, 

I will not yet, by forfeiting my word te 
him, 

Give to his virtue arms against me. 

I oppose to his arguments a useless 
resolution ; 

I cannot hear him with a tranquil heart. 


Nurcisse, encore un coup, je ne puis Ll’ en- 
tr ependre. 

Ff ai promis @ Burrhus, il a fallu me 
rendre. 

Fe ne veux point encore, en lui manquant 
de foi, 

Donner a sa virtua des armes contre mo. 
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5%? oppose a ses raisons un courage inutile, 
Fe ne gr veloies point avec un ceur tran- 
guille. 


There remains therefore noth- 
ing to destroy, but a remnant of 
regard for Burrhus, expressed in 
such a manner, as to shew that the 
counsels of a virtuous governour 
press strangely upon Nero, al- 
though impatient {» throw off ev- 
ery kind of restraint. Thisis the 
critical moment to strike the last 
blow, and Narcissus employs the 
veapon, so familiar to the profli- 
rate, sing adh He attributes to 
Burrhus, to Seneca, and to ali those, 
who exerted themsclves stil! to 
restrain the vices of Nero, speeches 
the most abusive and the most bit- 
ter. This artifice of flatterers 
scarcely ever fails of its effect. 
They put into the mouth of the 
man they would destroy, all the 
contempt, which they feel at the 
bottom of their own hearts for the 
master, whom they would deceive. 


Narcissus.—Burrhus, my Lord,thinks 
not always as he says ; 

His virtue has address enough to pre- 
serve his credit ; 

Or rather, they have all but one mind. 

They would see, by this stroke, their 
power reduced ; 

Then, my lord, you will be free ; and 
before you 

These, your proud masters, will bend 
like one of us. 

What ? can you be uninformed of what 
they dare to say of you ? 

** Nero, if they are to be believ ed, was 
not born for empire ; 

* He neither says, nor does any thing, 
but what they prescribe to him : 

** Burrhus manages his heart, Seneca 
his understanding. 

** All his ambition, all his singular virtue, 

** Is to exult in conducting a chariot in 
a race ; 

** In contending for prizes, unworthy of 
his hands ; 

** In offering himself as a spectacle to 
the Romans ; 

** In exerting his voice upon the theatre ; 

* In singing of songs, which he would 
have adored ; 


** While soldiers, from one moment to 


another, 


“« Are employ ed to excite applauses for 
him.” 

Ah! will you not oblige these gentry 
to be more discreet ? 

Burrhus ne pense pas, Seigneur, tout ce 
gwil dit ; 

Son adroite vertu menage son cré Jit ; 

Ou piutot iis n’ont tous qwune mime pensée ; 

Ils verraient, par ce coup, leur puissance 
abaissée ; 

Vous seriez libre alors, seigneur ; et devart 


VOUS, 
Ces maitres orgueilleux flechiraient comme 
nous. 


Quoi done a ignores wous tout ce gwils 
osent aire # 


“ Nero, s'ile en sont crus, nest point ré 


pour U’empire, 
“ Tl ne dit, il ne fait que ce gufon lui 


prescr it ; 

 Burrhue conduit son ca ur, Seneqgue son 
esprit. 

“ Pow toute ambition, pour wirtu singue 
liere, 


** I/ excelle @ conduire un char dans la 
Carriere ; 
* A disputer des prix indignes de ses mains 5 
‘A se donner luiméme en spectacle aux 
Romains ; 
© A wenir prodiguer sa voix sur un théatre ; 
‘A reciter des chants gwil vent qu on 
idoldtre ; 
** Tandis que des soldats, de momene en 
MOMeNS, 
“* Vont arracher pour lui des applaudisse- 
qmuens.” 
Ah ! ne voulez vous pas, les forcer a se 
taire 2? 
It is impossible that Nero should 
resist this infernal address. Every 
word is an arrow, that pierces him : 
He is taken at once by all his weak- 
nesses : he must surrender. 
Nero.—Come, Narcissus, let us con- 
sider what we ought to do. 
Viens, Narcisse, allons voir ce que nous 
devons fuire. 
He says not, positively, what course 
he will pursue ; but we see that 
his resolution is already taken. 
This scene is perhaps the great- 
est lesson, that the dramatick art 
ever gave to sovereigns. It is as- 
serted, that the part, which relates 
to spectacles, made such an im- 
pression on Louis the Fourteenth, 
as to correct him ina habit he had 


indulged in his youth, of acting om 
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the stage, in the feasts of the court. 
This was an affair of small impor- 
tance; but this scene, well con- 
sidered, may afford much greater 
lessons ; and for that which re- 
lates to the politicks of courts, of 
which Corneille so often treats, 
end which Fontenelle, and so many 
others, pretend to be so superior- 
ly treated in Otho, I think it is 
here we are to look for it; that 

there are only a few general strokes 

in the small number of Verses, 
which are remembered of Otho, a 
piece moreover, which is now so 
little read; but that the whole pic- 
ture is to be found in the parts of 
Agrippina, of Burrhus, and of 
Narcissus, 

I shall not speak of the beautiful 
recital of the death of Britanni- 
cus, but to observe, it is the only 
place, in which Racine, equal to 
Tacitus in all the rest, and we can 
Say nothing greater in its favour, 
appears to have fallen below him. 
The design was to paint the dif- 
ferent impressions made upon the 
courtiers, at the moment when 
Britannicus expires under the op- 
eration of poison. 


Once half of them rush out with shrieks ; 

But those, who have been longer he. 
bituated to the court, 

Compose their countenances by the eyes 
of Cesar. 


Perhaps we should not desire more, 
if we were not acquainted with the 
textof Tacitus. At, quibus altior 
intellectus, resistunt defici, et Cz 
sarem intuentes. But those w Mi 
saw further, remain unmoyed, 
with their eyes fixed on Czsar. 
Nothing is more strik king than 
this absolute immobility, in an e- 
vent of this nature. To remain 
ynaster of one’s self, at a similar 
spectacle, to such a degree as to 
have no motion whatever, before 
Pbserving the motions of the mas- 


ter, is the last effort of the habit of 
servility, and the true sublime of 
the spirit of acourticr. It is thus 
that Tacitus paints; but Racine, 
in a moment after, equals him 
again in those verses, Which he owes 
not to imitation. 


His crime alone is not the cause of my 
despair ; 

His jealousy has been able to arm him 
against his brother. 

But, madam, if I must explain my grief, 

Nero saw him expire, without changing 
his countenance or colour. 

His unfeeling eyes have already the 
steadiness 

Ofa tyrant, hardened in crimes from 
his infancy. 


Son crime seul n’est pas ce qui me déses- 
ere ; 
Sa Jalousie a pu l’armer contre son frere. 
Mais, sii vous faut, Madame, expliquer 
ma doulenr, 

Nero ?’'avu mourir sans changer de couleur. 
Ses yeux indifferens on déja la constance 
D’un tyran, dans le crime endurci des l’en- 


fan ce. 


What nervous expressions! Such, 
in a hundred places, is the style of 
this man, to whom they would al- 
low any thing, but the talent of 
painting love 

One of the characters of genius, 
and especially of dramatick genius, 
is to pass from one subject to an- 
other without being at a loss, and 
to be always the same, without re- 
sembling itself. We have seen 
what an astonishing progress Ra- 
cine had made, when, notwith- 
standing the success of Jlexander, 
returning by his own energy to 
nature and himself, he fixed at the 
ave of twenty-seven an epocha, 
as glorious to France as_ himsell, 
by offering in Andromache a new 
species of tragedy. 

It might have been then said, 
What a distance between Alexan- 
der and Andromache! It might 
have been said afterwards, What a 
difference between Andromache 
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and Britannicus ! We pass into a 
new world, and fable and history 
are not more remote from each 
other, than these two pieces. But 
how, among beauties of so severe 
a kind, has he been able to place 
the ingenuous and innocent ten- 
derness of two young lovers, such 
as Britannicus and Junia, and pre- 
serve himself: from those inequal- 
ities, which have so often wounded 
us in Corneille? It is because the 
fate of these two lovers, which in- 
erests us, depends constantly on 
those imposing personages, who 
move around them; and it ls, 
above all, by the art of interming- 
ling shades, and by the insensible 
gradation of colour. Junia is only 
tender with Britannicus ; but when 
she appears before Nere, who of- 
fers her the empire, she is not 
only a faithful lover, but she be- 
comes noble. She refuses the of- 
fers of Nero and the throne of the 
world without affectation, without 
an effort, and with an affecting mo- 
cesty. She does not brave Nero, 
2s most other writers would not 
tailed to have made her; she shews 
no pride in her refusal ; she ex- 
presses herself in a manner to gain 
the esteem of Nero, if Nero could 
esteem virtue, and to move him in 
favour of Britannicus, if he had 
been susceptible of any honest and 
laudable sentiment. He exhorts 
her to come over to the empire, to 
forget Britannicus, disinherited by 
Claudius. She answers, 
——He has commanded my affections, 
My lord, and I have not pretended to 
conceal them. 
This sincerity no doubt is not very dis- 
creet ; 
But my mouth is always the interpreter 
of my heart. 
Absent from court, I have not thought 
it necessary, 
My lord, to exercise myself in the art 
of dissimulation. 


1 love Britannicus ; I was destined for 
him, 


When the empire was to have accom- 
panied my morriage. 

But those very misfortunes, which have 
deprived ‘him of it, 

His abolished honours, his deserted 
palace, 

The train of a court, which his fall has 
banished, 

Are so many ties, which constrain Junia. 

Every thing you see conspires to grati- 
fy your desires ; 

Your days, always bright, pass away in 
pleasures ; 

The empire is for you an inexhaustible 
source, 

Where, if any chagrin interrupts the 
course of them, 

The whole world, solicitous to enter- 
tain you, 

Is eager to divert your attention and 
memory from it. 

Britannicus is alone ; whatever anxiety 
distresses him, 

He sees no one but me,who is interest- 
ed in his lot, 

And has for his only consolation those 
tears, 

Which sometimes are sufficient, tg 
make him forget his misfortunes. 





Il a su me toucher, 

Seigneur, et je n’ai pas pretendu m’en cax 
cher. 

Cette sincerité, sans doute, est peu discret ; 

Mais toujours de mon ceur ma bouche est 
l‘interprete. 

Absente de la cour, je n’ai pas du penser, 

Seigneur, qwen Vart de feindre il faillit 
m’exercer. 

faime Britannicus ; je lui fus destirée, 

Quand Vempire devait suivre son h; ménée 

Mais ces méme matheurs qui Ven ont 
ecurté, 

Ses honneurs abolis, son palais deserté, 

La suite d’une cour que sa chute a bannie, 

Sont autant de liens qui retien nent Funie. 

Tout ce que vous voyez,conspire a vos desirs, 

Vos jor toujours scretns coulent dans leg 
plaisirs ; 

Liem pire est pour vous  Pinepuisab ble source, 

Ou, si guelgue chagrin en interrompt la 
course, 

Tout univers, soigneux de les entretenir, 

S’empresse a Veffacer de votre souvenir. 

Britannicus est seul ; quelque ennui qui le 
presse, 

I/ ne voit a son sort que moi,gui s’interesse, 

Et n’a- pour tout plaisir, seigneur, que 
quelques pleurs 

Qui lui font quelque fois oublier ses mal, 
heurs. 
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This firm and decent language, 
this generous disinterestedness, 
these tears, Which console an un- 
fortunate prince for the throne he 
has lost, elevate the love of Junia 
to the dignity of tragedy. She is 
not humiliated before the master of 
the world. This is not talking of 
love for the sake of speaking of it ; 
it is love, such as we feel it nata- 
rally mingled with great interests, 
and explaining itself in a tone con- 
formabletothem. Such is the merit 
of characteristicks, proper to the 
subject. This love does not move 
forcibly, like that of Hermione ; 
but it pleases, it attaches, it inter- 
ests ; and this is enough in a work 
that produces other effects. The 
essential thing was, that it should 
not appear misplaced. 
Britannicus, surprised by Nero 
at the feet of his mistress, offers, 
in truth, a situation which might 
belong to comedy, as well as to 
tragedy. But the danger of Brit- 
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annicus, aml the known character 
of Nero, exalt this situation ; and 
the scene which results from it, 
between the two rivals, is a mode] 
of dramatick contrasts, In which 


two opposite characters meet in- 


collision with violence, with one 
being crushed by the other. The 
dialogue is perfect ; we there see 
with pleasure the free and digni- 
fied vivacity of a young prince and 
preferred lover, contend against 
the ascendancy of supreme rank, 
and the ferocious pride of a jeal- 
ous tyrant. The character of Brit- 
annicus, and the advantage of 
pleasing Junia, maintains him in a 
state of equality before the empe- 
rour, and the spectator is always 
pleased to see unjust power hu- 
miliated, It is thus, in this piece, 
that the interests of policy and of 
love are balanced, without injury 
to each other, and that colours so 
different are tempered, without ap- 
pearing to obscure each other. 


For the Anthology. 


THE REMARKER. No. 14, 
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If that precept of ancient wis- 
dom, which directs us to respect 
ourselves, were properly attended 
to, it would have almost as happy 
an influence upon our manners, as 
pon morals. Many of those, 
whom we every day meet with, 
seem to be so ashamed of their 
own characters,(though sometimes 
perhaps the shame may be a false 
one,) as to be willing to assume al- 
most any mode of behaviour rather 
than that, which would be sincere 
and natural. I refer to all those 
classes of men called wits, odd fel- 
lows, poor creatures, and by other 
simular names, for one common 
disposition runs through them all. 


PLUTARGCH. 


Not indeed affectation, though they 
assume false appearances, for al- 
fectation colours her cheeks and 
blackens her eye-brows, and would 
have it pass for nature ; but the dis- 
position, of which I am speaking, 
intends not deception but conceal- 
ment, and will be satisfied with any 
mask however ugly, provided that 
it will only hide the real features 
of character. 

lor myself, I am convinced, that 
all the buffoonery and incivility, 
which these men commit, is not 
from any preconcerted plan to be 
disagreeable, but merely because 
they are afraid to act naturally, 
and to try to behave like gentle- 
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cter men. They believe, that they shall as they ought. Even as to these, ate 

and fail, and therefore will not make however, there is most commonly if 

d it, the attempt ; and indeed most of in their countenance or manner ae 

ode] us, when we do not do what we something, which might betray to i t 

nich ought, had much rather have it an observer that their understand- Fae 

t in Jaid to the charge of our disincli- ings were not perfectly sound. e Bs 

one nation, than of our inability. They Others discover themselves by a g ‘ts 

The cannot make a handsome bow, and neglect of usual civilities, an as- Bas: 

see therefore walk into a room with sumed ignorance of common cus- bale: 
gni- their hats on their heads; they are toms, an affected absence when in a 

and not able to turn a compliment company, and by other similar Ba | 
inst prettily, and so exercise themselves symptoms. Mad pocts are com- Bie | 
ank, in saying rude things ; they have monly in the last stage of the dis- ee 
jeal- no talents to sit still in company ease, as was observable in the time Bs 
Brit- with composed faces, and on that of Horace, who describes them (de Wy 

of account take the first opportunity Arte Poet. 1]. 455 et seq.) as being a 

ina to distort their features with a avoided by decent pecple, vesanum ts 
npe- laugh ; they cannot help forward ‘eéégisse tment, &c. troubled by a 
vays conversation, and are therefore on boys, agitant fueri, followed after 

hu- the watch to throw obstructions by imprudent persons tncautigue 
lece, into its way, such as cavils, and seguuntur ; and having a propen- 
id of silly speeches, and puns. As to Sity to do strange things, such as 
jury disposition, indeed, these people Walking into ditches, perhaps from ; 
‘S$ SO E 
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are very different. Some ofthem, 
notwithstanding their incivility, 
have a great deal of broad good 
nature, so that, as Beatrice says of 
Benedict, “ men laugh at them and 
beat them.” Others snap, and 
throw out sparks of fire at every 
touch, so that it is quite unsafe to 
come near them carelessly. The 
first kind is sometimes amusing to 
persons, who have the taste of the 
times when jesters were kept for 
the king’s use, and who conse- 
quently relish the ridiculous, more 
than they feel the disgusting— 
These, therefore, though they are 
never welcomed with a smile, are 
sometimes received with a laugh, 
but are commonly dismissed with 
but a cold invitation to come again ; 
for those, who make us smile, not 
those who make us laugh, are the 
persons whom we wish to see often. 

The minds of these people, how- 
ever, are affected in different de- 
grees. Some of them have lucid 
intervals of long continuance, when 
they talk and behave very much 


the love of singularity, Qzz scis an 
prudens huc se fprojecerit ? ail which 
diagnosticks are for the most part 
to be remarked at the present day. 
I confess, I cannot help having 
aregard forthe ruins of human 
nature and the fragments of valu- 
able qualities, which are sometimes 
to be discovered in these unhappy 
persons. I view them with the 
same species of compassion, that 
Ulysses looked upon his compan- 
ions in the cave of Circe. Under 
their unpleasant and bristly exteri- 
our I discover something, which I 
wish restored to its original dig- 
nity, and clothed in the form, 
which nature intended. That 
there is acharm, by which this may 
be done, that there are, as Horace 
(whom I love to quote) says ver- 
ba et voces, guibus lenire dolorem, 
I for my part do not doubt. Every 
one has abilities to be inoffensive, 
and to be inoffensive, is all that 
need at first be required of them. 
To treat others as we ought 
however it is necessary, to believe 
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well of one’s self. If we do not 
put some value on our politeness 
and on our good will and respect, 
we shail not think it worth while 
to exercise the former and disco- 
ver the latter. There are many, 
who become impudent through 
want of confidence, and ridiculous 
from the dread of being laughed 
at. Without proper assurance, a 
man may be impertinent or he 
may be bashful, bat is never mo- 
dest. It may depend on chance, 
whether he will be one of those, 
whom we have been describing, 
who never blush only, as Shake- 
speare says, “ extempore,” or one, 
whose cheeks shall burn and lips 
shall quiver, whenever he may at- 
tempt to speak ; whether he will 
be a person to pour forth words 
with the most hard-hearted loqua- 
city, or one who shall have cour- 
age to utter only monosyllables, 
and all whose intellectual wealth, 
like the money we read of in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
shall vanish away, or turn into 
leaves and stones in the very mo- 
inent of use. 

There are certain classes of men, 
who are particularly liable to bash- 
fulness ; but these, though they 
are ignorant and timid subjects of 
custom, and sometimes suffer from 
incurring her penalties, must not 
rebel against her laws. Men of 
genius, who come into company to 
observe everything and to feel every 
thing, are troubled by a thousand 
trifles, which the rest of the world 
do not notice. Persons of retire- 
ment too, observe and feel in the 
same manner, not so much that it is 
the habit of their minds, as because 
every thing which presents itself is 
new and strange. Men oi profound 
study and deep research often suffer 
vexation from their ignorance of 
that,which achild could have taught 
them ; and the scholar, who loves 
to sit alone by the light of a mid- 


night lamp, when he ventures in- 
to the noise and glare of an assem- 
bly, is confused and dazzled and 
bewildered and glad to get back 
with as little notice as possible. 
But none’ of these people should 
distrust their abilities for the com- 
mon intercourse of Hie; they 
should remember, what every one 
knows,that to be agreeable to others 
little more is required than good 
sense and good nature, and that if 
they will learn desifere in loco, to 
smile and to be cheerful, they may 
in a little time acquire the art of 
pleasing. Those to whom we 
look up, as far above us in the fa- 
culties of the mind, have this more 
especially in their power; itis then 
little else than the art of conde- 
scension ; and we are charmed by 
their becoming our play-fellows, 
even though they should make a 
thousand mistakes in the game. 

When the light bands of deco- 
rum are hritating, itis an easy 
thing to cast them off; but it is 
not so easy to assume them again 
at pleasure. Manners, not deco- 
rous hor convenient to our charac- 
ter, by being frequently assumed 
may become habitual, though not 
natural. We may trifle ourselves 
into habits of serious inconveni- 
ence, as children by aping mM sport 
the bad tricks of their schoolfel- 
lows, at last come to suffer from 
them as theirown. What at first 
was only pettishness, which it 
seemed might at any time be laid 
aside, will ripen perhaps into real 
ilInature ; impertinence may har- 
den into brutality ; and trifling be- 
haviour sink into confirmed inani- 
ty. Indeed, I believe, that most 
of our bad habits, even including 
Vices, are taken upon us unawares, 
and that we seldom believe our- 
selves under their dominion, till it 
has a long time been apparent to 
others. 

Let no man think it of light 
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consequence, What may be his 
manners, for by our manners 
alone have the greater part of us 
any power to add to the happiness, 
or to substract from the misery of 
others. To diffuse general in- 
struction or delight ; to eradicate 
the diseases, which prey upon our 
bodies, or to loosen the vices,which 
corrupt our minds ; to take much 


$21 


in any way from the load of wretch- 
edness, which presses upon human 
life, is the privilege of but very 
few. Even opportunities for the 
more weighty active virtues are but 
seldom in our power, but we may 
be cheerful, though we cannot be 
charitable, and mild, though we 
have no opportunity to be mer- 
ciful. 
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LIFE OF RICHARD BENTLEY, D. D. 
[Continued from page 457.] 
Timiwmtara wiv xa TeaTHe TH mig THY do AL ceryce bce. 


IN the following year Thirlby 
published an edition of Justin Mar- 
tyr’s two apologies, and of his fa- 
mous dialogue with Tripho, which 
he dedicated to Lord Craven. Of 
the scholars who flourished in that 
age Thirlby was inferiour to few,in 
point of taste and learning. 

The dedication is a wonderful 
composition. In this species of 
writing he is haud ulli secundus !— 
second to none; and few are there 
who can claim an egual rank. In 
the same class may be reckoned 
Barton’s preface to Plutarch’s par- 
allel Lives of Demosthenes and 
Cicero. Such discernment, such 
fancy, such solid judgment and 
deep erudition have rarely been 
seen, nor would it be easy to point 
outa third, who might complete a 
triumvirate, 

In Thirlby’s preface we have fre- 
quently been pleased with a sullen 
truth,which he tells, when he men- 
tons his having found several con- 
jectures in the notes which Davis 
communicated to him, similar to 
those which he had before inserted 
in his own observations : “ Do not 
imagine I shall praise that which 
is Ina great measure my own, or 


that I shall adopt the custom of 
Vol. IIL. No. 10, 38 


PLATO, de Legib. IV, 


criticks, and tell you, that I was re- 
joiced to find my conjectures con- 
firmedby the authority of so great 
aman. Believe me, such a con- 
currence never gave real pleasure. 
No author ever wishes that the 
praises, however trifling they may 
be, which are due to his discove- 
ries, should be snatched from him, 
or shared by another.” 

The notes are likeWise admira- 
ble. No dull comments, no daring 
assertions, no hazardous conjec- 
tures, or tasteless, long-winded re- 
marks upon trifles. He was a first- 
rate critick, and he entertains by his 
sprightliness, while he surprises 
by his learning and acumen. He 
was Bentley’s avowed enemy, and 
speaks of him with great contempt 
in some of his notes. 

It was asserted, that Dr. Ashton, 
the Master of Jesus College, assist- 
ed Thirlby in this edition, although 
he lived in habits of friendship 
with Bentley, and was one of the 
few whom he honoured with his re- 
gard. Such treachery and cow- 
ardly conduct would deserve no 
quarter ; but on the other hand it 
had been said, that Ashton was so 
far from bestowing any of his notes 
on Thirlby, that he published a 
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criticism on his edition in one of 
the foreign journals. 
the /atter is the true story. 


We hope 


The edition was mentioned in a 
poem, which was published about 
this time, and was intituled, “ The 
Session of the Criticks.” After dis- 
playing the pretensions of Jortin 


“and others the author adds : 


*‘ From his garret, where long he had 
rusted, came down 
Toby Thirlby, cocksure that the prize 
was his own, 
Crying, ‘Z—d’s where’s this Bentley ? 
Pil give him no quarter 
And haul’d out the preface to his fam’d 
SFustin Martyr.” 


In this year Wasse published a 
copy of Greek Trochaicks, address- 


ed to Bentley, on his edition of 
Horace. These were inserted m 


Jebb’s Bibliotheca Literaria*, and 
were followed by a long and, in- 
deed, tedious Latin elegy, address- 


ed likewise to our critick, and on 
the same subject. In all probabili- 
ty, Bentley was not much flattered 
by these compositions. In the 
Greek the laws of Prosedy and of 
the Trochaick measure are fre- 
quently violated. Wasse, howe- 
ver was a good scholar, but posses- 
sed more learning than taste, and 
more reading, perhaps, than judg- 
ment. His acquaintance with 
books was very extensive, and his 
memory must have been uncom- 
monly tenacious, for Jortin affirm- 
ed as we have been told, that he 
never. knew any man who could 
cite authorities for words and 
phrases from the Greek and Latin 
writers with so much promptitude 
and accuracy as Wasse. 
_ As the editor of Sallust and 
Thucydides, Wasse is well known 


_* Of this work, which is scarce, see 
some account in Nichols’s Anecdotes 
of the Life of Bowyer. To this enter- 
taining work we are indebted for the 
guotation from the Session of Criticks. 
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to the literary world. Besides his 
notes on these authors, and his 
papers, in the S7d/. Literaria, he 
wrote little. There is, however, 
in the Philosophical Transactions, 
an account of an earthquake by 
him, which is little known. His 
death happened while Taylor was 
writing his Lectiones Lysiaca, in 
which he has inserted a short eulo- 
gium of this great scholar, by 
which it appears that he was much 
valued by his learned contempora- 
ries. As to his erudition, no doubts 
can be ascertained, as besides his la- 
bouts as a commentator, Bentley 
said, as it is reported, that after his 
own death Wasse would be the 
most learned man in England. 

Dr. Bentley, as far as we have 
heard, took no fudlick notice of 
Thirlby, or the attack, in his notes 
on Justin Martyr, whatever might. 
have been his private sentiments. 
He had relinquished all thoughts 
of publishing the Greek Testament, 
but yet he still pursued his favour- 
ite pursuits, and spent his time in 
preparing an edition of Terence. 

His enemies now seemed weary 
of attacking him, and he enjoyeda 
temporary quiet, free from their 
molestations. About this period, 
however, at the Cambridge assizes, 
when Bentley was summoned into 
court, as a Justice of Peace for the 
county, the crier styled him Rich- 
ard Bentley, Doctor in Divinity. 
The Vice-chancellor, who was 
present, immediately reprimanded 
him, and said, “ Zhere is no such 
frerson !” ‘The judge, finding that 
his name stood in the roll, under 
that description, ordered the crier 
to repeat the call, and added, that 
the court would not be influenced 
by academical acts, in opposition to 
a commission under the great seal. 

Atthe publick commencement in 
the year 1725, on July the 6th, Dr. 
Bentley delivered publickly a La: 
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an oration, on the creation of seven 
Doctors of Divinity. In this speech 
thereis a high panegyrick on the 
House of Hanover, in which some 
of the compliments are elegant and 
polished. But in his description of 
the ceremony, the explanations of 
the symbols used at creation are fre- 
quently puerile. The Latinity is 
admirable, and the whole abounds 
in passages of uncommon merit. 
In 1726, appeared a new edition 
of Terence, Phedrus, and the Sen- 
tentie of Publius Syrus, with the 
notes and corrections of Richard 
Bentley. It was printed at Cam- 
bridge, and in the Ztalick character, 
which circumstance, in our opin- 
ion, is far from adding to the value 
or beauty of the book. It contains 
the entire notes of Faernus, who 
examined the most ancient manu- 
scripts of Terence, and was dedi- 
cated to Prince Frederick, who was 
afterwards Prince of Wales. 

After a short advertisement, 
which merely relates the contents 
of the vohime, follows a very learn- 
ed dissertation on the metres of 
Terence, in which he has proved 
the whole ef the plays to have been 
written in verse. This treatise, 
which has been justly praised by 
the elegant Harris, in his Philolog- 
ical Inguiries, seems in great mea- 
sure to have laid the foundation for 
the canon, or rule, which Dawes es- 
tablishes in his Miscellanea Critica, 
With respect to the syllables in 
Greek poetry, which are to be dis- 
tinguished by an ictus or deat. At 
the same time, he affects to speak 
slightly of Bentiey’s labours, and 
exalts hisown. But we must pro- 
ceed, as we cannot at present allow 
room for the discussion of this sub- 
ject ; and will only add, that the 
common mode of reading Lambick 
Verse appears tous the mostcligible. 

In this edition, there are many 
Passages which Bentley has cor- 
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rected with a happy sagacity. His 
notes on the three authors are short. 
and less ostentatious, and his em- 
endations less violent, than those 
on Horace. Many of his correc- 
tions of Phedrus have received 
their just tribute of applause, and 
been admitted into the the text by 
the learned Gabriel Brotier, in his 
edition of this writer, whose fables 
he elegantly styles, Primas juven- 
tutis delicias,extrema senectuiis sola- 
tia, media atatis obleciamenta, 
His emendation of one of the 
verses of Publius Syrus we will 
give as a specimen : 


“ Amissum quod nescitur, non amittitur.” 


The copies have dimissum, which 
is undoubtedly wrong, for what is 
bestowed willingly, or taken by 
force, must be known. dmisstim 
is certainly the true reading : as 
in a rich house, 


““ Ubi multa supersunt, 
Et dominum fallunt, et prosunt furibus.” 


This emendation is ingenious and 
plausible. The same sentiment 
occurs in Shakespeare’s Othello : 


‘ He that is robb’d, not wanting .what 
is stolen, 

*¢ Let him not know it, and he’s not 
robb’d at all.” 


Bentley inserted all his corrections 
in the text; but he frequently 
trusts too much to conjecture. In 
his notes he defends and explains 
the new readings. Many of his 
emendations on ‘Terence were 
found in the manuscripts of this 
author by Westerhoyius, and in- 
serted in his edition. In the pre- 
face, however, he tells us, thata 
critick would,indeed, merit the title 
of Magnus Apollo, who should 
present to the world a genuine Te- 
rence, amid such a variety of Iect- 
ions, and such confused versificar 
tion. 
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When an author publishes a 
book, he immediately affords his 
enemies apportunity of avenging 
any injuries which they have re- 
ceived. This was strongly exem- 
plified after the appearance of Dr. 
Bentley’s Terence, previous to 
which he had quarrelled with Dr. 
Hare, his former friend, adviser, 
and panegyrist. The origin of 
their dispute has been thus related : 

After Lord Townshend had es- 
tablished the professorship for mo- 
dern languages and history in both 
the Universities, and appointed the 
preachers, from their younger cler- 
gy at Whitehall, he proposed that 
a pension of a thousand pounds a 
year should be given toDr.Bentley, 
upon condition that he would pub- 
lish some editions of the classicks, 
for the use of the Royal grand- 
children. No time Was to be stip- 
ulated, or any manner prescrib- 
ed. ‘The whole was to be manag- 
ed as the Doctor wished, and as 
his leisure permitted. 

Hare was chosen to settle the 
business between Lord Townshend 
and Dr. Bentley. But when the 
matter was nearly brought to a 
conclusion, the envious and malig- 
nant suggestions of some enemy, 
whom Bentley supposed to be 
Hare, put an end to the whole ne- 
gociation. 

Instead of an annual establish- 
ment and publications suo arbitrio, 
the negociator now brought intel- 
ligence that Lord Townshend pro- 
posed that Dr. Bentley should re- 
Celve a certain sum for every 
sheet. He immediately rejected 
the offer with disdain, and refused 
to enter into any engagement with 
Persons who distrusted his honour : 
“ T wonder Dr. Hare, you should 
bring me such a proposal,who have 
known me so long and so well. 
What! if I had no regard to their 
honour, or to my own, would there 


LIFE OF BENTLEY. 


be any difficulty in filling sheers ? 
Tell them I will have nothing to 
do with them.” 

Dr. Bentley never afterwards 
placed any confidence in Hare, as 
he knew him to be the suggester 
of the last scheme. He chose 
dissuere amicitiam, non disrumfiere. 
When Hare published his Te- 
rence, Which is now seldom men- 
tioned, he dedicated it to Lord 
Townshend, in whose favour he 
undermined Bentley ; and gave 
some remarks on the metres of 
his author, which he had _ stolen 
from his learned friend in the 
course of conversation. With 
these assistances, he produced his 
Terence, which the Italick charac- 
ter, and the multitude of accentual 
marks render very disagreeable to 
the reader. ' 

When Bentley perceived, that 
he had himself armed his adver- 
sary, by that spirit of communica- 
tion which always shewed itself, 
when he perceived taste or ge- 
nius, learning,or even curiosity, in 
any inquirer, he determined to 
bring out his own edition, with the 
utmost expedition. He sent over 
to Holland for the types with which 
the book was printed, and allowed 
himself only a week to digest 
the notes on each of the comedies. 
This at least was his own account. 
He added Phedrus also to this edi- 
tion, because he knew that Hare 
proposed to publish that author. 

Such is the history of Bentley’s 
Terence. He had no apprehen- 
sions about success, though Hare 
had attempted to anticipate his 
plans ; but his antagonist imme- 
diately gave up his views, as to 
publishing Phedrus. The cause 
of this quarrel was not generally 
known ; but the effect which it 
produced was sufficiently publick, 
for in the year after Bentley’s Te- 


rence was printed appeared an £- 
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nistola Critica, which contained an 
examination of Bentley’s notes 
on Phedrus, by Hare, whose resent- 
ment was greatly heightened by 
finding his name was not once 
mentioned by the Doctor, in his 
edition. A survey of the Terence 
was promised, but probably with- 
out any intention of performance. 
Dr. Salter has observed, that Hare 
had too high and too just an opin- 


ion of his former friend’s abilitics 
and learning to hazard his reputae 
tion with such a literary disputant. 
For with regard to the annotations 
on these authors,and with regard to 
the metrical disquisitions, Bentley 
appeared even with greater advan- 
tages in the contest, than the learn- 
ed Bishop of London did, when he 
attacked Hare’s arrangements of 
the Hebrew measures. 
To be continued. 
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Frutetis et arboribus dilapsa folia—Purw. 


JOSEPH FAWCETT. 

IT is my common practice, af- 
ter returning from church on Sun- 
days, to read a sermon or a chap- 
ter in the bible. To render the 
task of perusing theological lec- 
tures as pleasant as may be, I have 
recourse to variety. If I want 
sermons which elucidate the scrip- 
tures, I consult Dr. S. Clarke. If 
I seek an exposure of ecclesiasti- 
cal abuses, the historick and lively 
Jortin is best adapted to my pur- 
pose. If I need the bitter pill of 
repentance, and wish at once to be 
disciplined and consoled, I open 
the judicious Deddridge or the se- 
raphick Watts. But if I would 
feast my eyes with lessons of vir- 
tue in their enchanting forms, 
decked with the piumes of a fine 
imagination, and soaring aloft in an 
expansive sky, Fawcett is the au- 
thor I most greedily scize and 
longest retain. Iam not certain, 
that his eloquence is exactly prop- 
er to the pulpit, nor would I 
choose my own minister should 
feed me habitually with such de- 
Ncious dishes. Plain roast-beef 
and plumb-pudding sermons are 
probably easiest of digestion, yield 
the most wholesome gutriment, 


and are in regular succession per- 
haps the most agreeable to the 
taste. I confess however that I 
should be well pleased to hear oc- 
casionally this preacher, whose 
style of delivery, a gentleman told 
me the other day, is equally splen- 
did as that of his writing. 
DESCRIPTION OF HELL. 

A future state was believed and 
taught among the Danes and Sax- 
ons, prior to the introduction of 
christianity into the isle of Britain. 
They called the place of punish- 
ment Nistheim, or the abode of 
evil, where Hela dwelt ; whose 
palace was anguish ; her table, 
famine ; her waiters, expectation 
and delay ; the threshold of her 
door, precipice ; her bed, leanness ; 
and her leoks, terrour. 

CAUSE OF THE PATHETICK. 

It was wont to be jocularly said 
of a Mr. Lockhart, a_ celebrated 
pleader at the British bar, during 
the last century, that the amount 
of his honorarium, or fee, could be 
easily discovered in his countee 
nance: for, if handsome, he ap- 
peared deeply affected at the jus- 
tice of his client’s case; but f 
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unexpectedly great, he — 
melted into tears. 
SOCIETY. 

Man is inconsiderable by his 
single exertions : itis only by uni- 
ting his efforts with those of his 
species that he produces any thing 
of consequence. The bee is a 
small insect, and the ant still smal- 
ler, yet by association they build 
themselves a name and a monu- 
ment more valuable, than the soh- 
tary lion is able to boast. 

CIGARRS. 

In face of a host of arguments 
our literary loungers contuma- 
ciously insist on being indulged 
the gratification of tickling their 
noses and burning their tongues. 
If you allege that the practice is 
vulgar and demecratick, you are 
answered, Sir W. Raleigh is equal- 
ly famous as a man of fashion and 
philosopher, as for his habit of 
smoking. Should you object to 
them the ladies’ dislike tothe prac- 
tice, they tell you, that queen 
Elizabeth, of glorious memory, 
was fond of a pipe, and used hu- 
morously to say, that all the fileas- 
ures of the evening ended in 
smoke. If lastly you oppose to it 
kingly authority, urging that James 
I. wrote a treatise against the 
smoking of base tobacco, the smok- 
ers will reply, we burn none but 
what is good. 

DOMESTICK PLEASURES. 

Abroad men sometimes pass for 
more, and sometimes for less, than 
they are worth. The politician 
rolls himself up like a hedge-hog 
before strangers ; but in private 
he shoots his quills. Tiberius was 
celebrated by those who did not 
know him ; but his rhetorical tu- 
tor hesitated not to pronounce him 
Luto et sanguine maceratum. Li- 
berty and leisure develope charac- 


ter. It is in the domestick circle, 
in the family parlour, in his gqgwn 
and slippers, In giving orders to 
his servants, that a man is thor- 
oughly seen. Here he acts with- 
out disguise or restraint. Here he 
assumes no unnatural airs of im- 
portance, but calmly lays aside his 
foreign manners, and all his ex- 
travagant pretensions. Whether 
accustomed to rule in the senate, 
to expound in the desk, or to con- 
tend in the field, he claims no pri- 
vilege from his factitious conse- 
quence, when he enters his own 
mansion. The tenderness of a 
wife instantly arches his brow, and 
he gladly exchanges the robe or 
the sword, the high-toned voice 
and the stately port, for the prattle 
of his children, and the puerilities 
and sports of the hearth. Here, 
unpinioned by fashion, he acknowl- 
edges the dominion of nature, and 
neither a stranger nor a bachelor 
intermeddleth with his joy. 

He will not blush that has a father’s 

heart, 
To take in childish playa childish part : 
But bends his sturdy neck to any toy, 
That youth takes pleasure in, to please 
his boy. 


BEAUTY AND VIRTUE. 


Not gardens, houses, dress, equi- 
page, nor human faces, nor the 
finest exhibitions of nature or of 
art, are alone entitled to be denom- 
inated beautiful, as the excellent 
Francis Hutcheson has proved, in 
his inquiry into the original of our 
ideas of beauty and virtue. But 
no where is the comparison be- 
tween the grandeur of natural ob- 
jects, and the superiour sublimity 
of mortal actions, more boldly 
drawn than in these lines of Aken- 
side. 


Look then abroad through nature to the 
range 

Of planets, suns, and adamantine 
épheres, | 
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Wheeling, unshaken, through the void 
‘immense ; 
And speak, O man! does this capacious 
scene, 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 


Thy strong conception, as Sgn Brutus 
rose 

Refulgent from the stroke of Czsar’s 
fate, 

Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his 
arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, 
call’d aloud 


On Tully’s name, and shook his crim- 
son steel, 
And bade the father of his country hail! 
For lo! the tyrant prostrate in the dust! 
And Rome again is free........ 
ART OF READING. 

To read, says M. Reytaz, is not 
to collect letters and syllables ; it 
is not to pronounce words and sen- 
tences ; it is to represent the 
thoughts of a discourse in their 
appropriate colours. It is to blend 
the different passages in such a 
manner, as not to injure each oth- 
er; but, on the contrary, to give 
to each mutual strength and assis- 
tance. It is to distinguish by the 
accent,what is only argumentative, 
from what is pathetick and orator- 
ical; itis to discern any impor- 
tant end in a sentence, in order to 
detach it from the rest, and express 
it without affectation, and without 
the appearance of design ; it is to 
convey the idea, rather than the 
expressions, the sentiments rather 
than the words ; it is to follow the 
impulse of the discourse in such 
a manner, that the delivery may 
be quick or slow, mild or impetu- 
ous, according to the emotions it 
should excite. 


POPE. 

Attached to the thread of every 
man’s life is a little medal, where- 
on his name is inscribed, which 
Time, Waiting on the shears of 
Fusie, catches up, as it falls from 


, 


&37 


the inexorable steel, and bears to 


the river Lethe ; into which, were 
it not for certain birds, flying about 
its banks, it would be immediately 
immerged. But these seize the 
medals ere they fall, and bear them 
for a while up and down in theit 
beaks with much noise and flutter ; 
but careless of their charge, or 
unable to support it, they most of 
them soon drop their shining prey 
one after another into the oblivious 
stream. Nevertheless, among 
‘these heedless carriers of fame, are 
a few swans, who, when they catch 
a medal, convey it carefully to the 
temple of Immortality, where it is 
consecrated. These swans of late 
have been rare aves. What innu- 
merable names have been dro 

into the dark stream of Oblivion, 
for one that has been consecrated 
in the temple of Immortality !— 
The name of Alexander Pope there 
shines conspicuous. 

SWANS. 

The swan never frequents the 
Padus, nor the banks of the Cays- 
ter in Lydia,each of them a stream 
celebrated by the ancient poets for 
the resort of swans. Horace calls 
Pindar Dirceum Cignum, and, in 
another ode, supposes himself 
changed into a swan. 

Virgil speaks of his sivstioal 
brethren in the same manner. 


Vere, tuum nomen. 
Cantantes sublime ferent ad 


cygni. 
When he speaks of them figura- 
tively, he gives to them a power 
of melody ; but when he refers to 
them as a naturalist, he gives them 
their natural uncouth sound. 





sidera 


Dant sonitum rauci per stagna loquacia 
cygni. 


The swan seldom is heard except 
When on the wing, and its notes 
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then have no inconsiderable affinity 
to those of the owl. 

Milton’s description of the swati 
is as beautiful, as almost any found 
among the ancient writers, not- 
witstanding their great partiality 
to this bird. 


uncdath The swan, with arched neck 

Between her white wings mantling, 
proudly rows 

Her state with wary feet. 


I find by an act of Edw. IV.c. 6. 
“ no one, possessing a freehold of 
less clear yearly value than five 
marks, shall be permitted to keep 
swans, other than the son of our 
sovereign lord the king.” 

And in such high estimation 
were they then had in England, 
that by Il. Henry VIII. c. 17. the 
punishment for taking their eggs 
was “imprisonment for a year and 
a day, and io be fined at the king’s 
good fleasure.”’—It seems they are 
not quite so highly valued by those 
who resort to Hudson’s Bay, and 
annually kill about three or four 
thousand, which are salted, pickled, 
and sold for “very good sea stores.” 


FALSE WIT. 


Amongst the false wit of the 
17th century, the writing of didlets 
doux, in the shape of shovels and 
tongs, acrosticks, riddles, rebusses, 
&c. kc. &c. the Palindromus holds 
as good a claim to ridicule as any. 
Camden, I| think, refined upon this 
species of literature, and made the 
Palindromick muse go backward 
as well as forward—for instance : 


« Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam 
tenet Anna. 

Anna tenet mappam madidam, mulum 
tenet Odo.” 


The ingenious reader may now 
read it forward, and when he has 


done thus, he will be cofivindeed he 
might as well have read it back- 
ward. 


——« 


MILO OF CROTONA. 


The champion who most distiti- 
guished himself in the Olympick 
Games, in the Pale, at wrestling, 
according to Pausanias, was Milo 
of Crotona; he gained no less than 
six Olympick, andas many Pythian 
crowns. ‘There are so many in- 
stances of the prodigious strength 
of this famous wrestler, and most 
of them so well known, that it 
would be as endless as impertinent 
tocite them. But I cannot forbear 
producing one, as remarkable for 
the singularity, as the issue of the 
experiment. Milo, to give a proof 
of his astonishing power, used to 
take a flomegranate, which,without 
squeezing or breaking, he held so 
fast by the mere strength of his 
fingers, that no person was able to 
take it from him—“ nobody but his 
mistress,’ says Elian. But how- 
ever weak he may have been with 
regard to the fair sex, his superi- 
our force was universally acknowl- 
edged by men, as will appear in 
the following 


EPIGRAM. 


** Wuen none adventur’d in th’ Olym- 
pick sand, 

The might of mighty Milo to withstand ; 

Th’ unrivall’d chief advane’d to seize 
the crown, 

But mid the triumph, slipt unwary 
down. 

The people shouted, and forbade bestow 

The wreath on him who fell without a 
foe. 

But, rising in the midst, he stood and 
cried, 

Do not three falls the victory decide ? 

Fortune, indeed, hath giv’n me one, but 
who 

Will undertake to throw me tothor 
two ?” 
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Scribimus indocti,.......... 


WE should do injustice to our 
country to deny, that she is pro- 
liick in authors. Were we to 
judge of the progress of the mind 
by the number of works, which 
daily issue from the press, we 
might congratulate ourselves on 
living r in this enlightened age, 
when the weakness of humanity 
no jonger presents obstacles to the 
march of reason, and when authors 
compose with as much facility as 
they print their works. We can- 
not complain of want of novelty 
on any subject. Some quit the 
loom and spindle to wield the his- 
torick pen ; others wander from the 
circle of domestick duties, or the 
routine of mechanick life, among 
the ijlusions of a heated imagina- 
tion, mistaking her distorted fea- 
tures for the scenery of nature 
or are humbly contented to glean 
the sprigs of laurel, which have 
fallen from the brow of genius. 
Even the stall of the cobbler is 
metamorphosed into the workshop 
of the muses, and its inhabitant 
is occupied in the double employ- 
ment of manufacturing leather 
and fabricating verses. Conver- 
sauion, one would imagine, would 
afford a convenient channel to this 
superfluity of wit ; and that these 
minds, contented with the homage 
ofa circle of sycophants,more igno- 
rant than themselves, who echo all 
their thoughts and imitate all their 
actions, would never burthen the 
publick with their crude ideas, nor 

seek to gain a height, which their 
feeble pinions were never meant to 
reach. Butit is the prerogative 
of folly to proclaim ber character 
to the world ; and, unfortunately, 


the press is too often made the 
Vol. 111. No. 10. 3ST 


Hor, Erist- 


herald of her presence. From 
this corrupted source daily flow 
those streams of false taste and lit- 
erary absurdity, which have inun- 
dated the republick of letters. 
Like the rich ornaments of a 
mausoleum, the splendid outside 
of their works covers a mere ca- 
fiut mortuum. Mistaking verbosity 
of expression for fecundity of 
thought, and the strainings of a 
witless brain for the deductions of 
reason, We may say with the poet, 


They write on all things, but on noth- 
ing well. 


But we leave these authors, and 
cannot wish them a greater pun- 
ishment while in this world, than 
to ke continually surrounded by 
their own works, the monuments 
of their ignorance and vanity. 
Love of method is discoverable 
in allour actions. This principle 
is even extended to works of the 
mind and imagination, and we an- 
ticipate with as much pleasure the 
developement of it in a literary 
composition, as we expect it illus- 
trated in a piece of mechanism. 
Fine writing therefore, to produce 
a permanent interest,must discover 
that, in the conduct of the whole, 
order as weil as beauty has been 
consulted. The mind is often 
amused by the vagaries of the 
imagination, or hurried along by 
the aberrations of genius, but she 
returns with pleasure to dwell on 
the works of those authors, who 
gratify the taste without offending 
the judgment. The art of fine 
writing is acquired by degrees. 
Avec quelque talent, says Rous- 
seau, qu’on puisse étre né, l’art 
d’écrire ne s’apprend pas tout d’eu 
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coup. Literary excellence is not 
the effect of an accidental ray of 
genius, nor of a momentary glow 
of enthusiasm ; the former must 
be tempered by industry, the latter 
by judgment. The mind must 
struggle with her new ideas, and, 
by reiterated efforts, reduce them 
to order and arrange them with 
taste. Man is born with an un- 
Wrought mine within him ; and, 
while he extracts the golden ore 
and refines the precious metal, he 
gives acumen to the very instru- 
ments, with which he works. 


No maxim perhaps has done 
more injury to the cause of letters, 
than that, by which a writer is di- 
rected to feel his subject, before he 
attempts its expression. We are 
led to believe, that if the sacred 
flame can once be produced, the 
whole composition will glow with 
an equal warmth, and that this ex- 
citement of mind will naturally be 
followed by a correct view of the 
subject, a just arrangement of 
parts, and a perspicuous and ele- 
gantlanguage. Instead therefore 
of suffering the mind tranquilly to 
pursue her train of ideas, and by 
patience and perseverance to ar- 
range them in a lucid order and 
clothe them ina just expression, 
an artificial warmth is excited, by 
which they are expanded into 
bombast, ordissipatedinto “ thin 
air.” The mind of a writer must 
ever be at ease and, like the’ Alps, 
tower sublime and unmoved amid 
the conflict of the passions. No 
modern writer perhaps discovers 
more warmth of imagination or 
rapidity of conception than Rous- 
seau. His success in letters how- 
ever was the consequence of the 
unwearied exertion of a superiour 
mind. Je les consacrais, says 
he in speaking of his works, les 
insomnies de mes nuits. Je me- 
ditais dans mon lit,a yeux fermé¢s 


riodes, dans ma téte,avec des pgines 
incroyables. His works are com- 
posed with such spirit and enthu- 
siasm, that we are disposed to im- 
agine he never took up the pen, 
but when he glowed with those 
transports, with which he agitates 
the bosoms of his readers. It 
was, however, only by preserving 
afree and tranquil mind, that he 
was able so successfully to com- 
bine in his works every circum- 
stance, which could add strength 
to his ideas, or elegance to his 
composition. In the imitative 
and mechanical arts we find that, 
independent of peculiar talents, 
success is generally proportional 
to the degree of labour bestowed 
on their objects ; and may not the 
observation be extended to the art 
of writing? Is the exertion of 
mind in the latter less, because its 
powers are differently directed? 
or does it require less genius and 
industry to perfect a literary work, 
than is developed in the production 
of a painting, ora statue? A ge- 
nius like Raphael, before he com- 
mits his images to the canvas, 
selects from the materials, which 
his imagination had collected from 
the works of nature ; he contrasts, 
combines, disposes of his light and 
shade ; he varies with judgment 
and groups with taste, till having 
breath’d over the whole the charm 
of ideal beauty, he seizes the pen- 
cil and with patient industry 
eradually gives to the fleeting vi- 
sions of his imagination the per- 
manence of real existence. But 
this is not the effect of mere im- 
pulse. Itis the creation of genius, 
aided by study and developed by 
industry. Hence also the writer, 
ambitious of literary fame, is con- 
vinced with Pope, that 

True ease in writing comes from art, 

not chance. 


Like the painter, he attends to what 


et je tournois et rétournois mes pe- may be termed the mechanical part 
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of composition. After the acqui- 
sition of ideas, Which have been 
strengthened by reflection and 
chastened by purity of taste, he 
submits them toa correct arrange- 
ment and embodies them in a per- 
spiéuous and harmonious expres- 
sion. From their continued atten- 
tion to these three constituents, 
thoughts, arrangement, and style, 
results the interest with which the 
works of some. authors are read. 
We are hurried along by a pleas- 
ing violence, and mistake the effect 
of the taste, the judgment, and the 
profound exertions of the writer, 
for the unaffected, spontaneous 
flow of nature. We seize the pen 
with a desire to imitate, but soon 
resign it indespair, convinced how 
near the perfection of art and the 
effusions of nature approach each 
other. These are the authors one 
delights to read. These are the 
sublime souls, that seem to have 
caught a ray of inspiration from 
heaven to conduct their fellow 
mortals through mazes of errour, 
to the sacred bowers of eternal 
truth and happiness. 

The ancients, more honest than 
the moderns, acknowledged the 
dificulty of acquiring the art of 
Writing well. They never imag- 
ined, that tardiness of composition 
necessarily implicd poverty of 
ideas, nor that application damped 
the mental flame. They prefer- 
red the steady blaze of intellect to 
a meteorous brilliancy, which ex- 
Pires in the effort that gave it 
birth, For examples we might 
mention the poet Luripides, who 
Was employed three days in the 
composition of as many verses ; 
and the orator Isocrates,whose At- 
tick taste found exercise for ten 
yearsona single oration. The iilus- 
trious Cicero could not pen even a 
familiar epistle, without bestowing 
on ita degree of labour, which the 
ecopomy of our modern writers 


would hardly expend on an octavo. 
The author ofthe Aneid was twen- 
ty-seven years in perfecting that 
beautiful mental fabrick, which,like 
the Grecian temples, happily com- 
bines simplicity with grandeur, and 
dignity with taste. Even some of the 
moderns have been convinced of 
this truth. The celebrated author 
of “ Les Lettres Provinciales” re- 
cords, that he was agitsted ten 
whole days in fixing the significa- 
tion of a single word. The whole 
life of the musing Gray afforded 
the world,:but a small bouquet of 
intellectual flowers, and even some 
of these were culled from the rich 
fields of ancient literature. These 
examples are sufficient to prove, 
that by those, who have most ex- 
celled in literary composition, fine 
wriing has been considered an 
art, the acquirement of which de- 
pended on a profound and contin- 
ued exertion of intellect. Ideas 
undoubtedly form the first object 
of attentian, but language, though 
a subordinate, is still an essential 
part. Indeed the effect of the for- 
mer results,im a great degree, from 
the character of the latter. It is by 
the union of these, that the cnrap- 
tured soul is fired by 


‘Thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn.” 


We cannot but admire, therefore, 
the pains that our authors take to 
send forth to the world their im- 
becile productions, which survive 
but a day, and then lie dusty and 
neglected on the bookbinder’s shelf, 
till they are transported, with other 
literary trash, to the pastry cook’s 
or the trunkmaker’s. To these 
writers, thus infected with the ca- 
coethes scribendi, we would recom- 
mend the observation of an ancient 
painter, who, when he was accused 
of tardiness of execution, replied, 
Diu pingo,quum in zternum pingo. 
PHILAUTHOS, 
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POETRY. 


i + 


“For the Monthly ‘Antholégy. 


pois, 7 | 
Si hic fidsenhis, ‘in ‘véestra Anthologia ‘posits, ‘boni *aliquid vel ‘nara, 
vel oculis haberet, inserite, ac alios “mittam. 


AD 
gULIUM, 
ACADEMIAM PRO MERCATURA LINQUENIUM. 


¥€heu ! quam miéeri sunt Avaritiz 

‘Servi, matris “atre sordis et ‘asperz ; 

“Sulcatz assiduo pondere, tempora, 
Aurati diadematis. 


Nidi, echeu! miseros, Lucifero duce, 
.Privatim numerantes gravis annulos 
Fulgentisque catenz ; venientis ab 
Pallentesque pedis metu. 
Juli, in hoc numerari grege sordido, 
Musis perpetud, visne, rejectus ab? 
Dic, tantum unde venit, dic, capiti tuo, 
Hoc désiderium opum ? 
Merces, Virgilii, judice Julio, 
Apparet melior versibus optimis ’"— 
Vasto inygurgite avarim i, puer ebrits, 


Vestrim oblivius ac tui. Lvervs. 


—_—— <2? + oe - > 


For the Monthl; Anthology. 
PASTORAL. 
O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 


.Agricolas ! quibus ipsa, procu) discordibus armis 
‘Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus..—VIRGIL. 


‘BETWEEN those sister elms with ivy ‘hoar 


Peeps out the simple cottage of the poor ; 
‘How green before the door that clover-lawn ! 
How sweet the hedges smell of fragrant thorn ! 
How pure that brook limps o’er its pebbly‘ bed, 


*Tween banks of thyme where ‘willows hang the head, 


And linnets build, and fly from spray to spray, 
And warble wild their'song the livelong day. 


On yonder hills, that skirt the eastern sky, 
When morn begins to peer with prudish eye, 
Scarce gilds the mists, that cloud the fuming rill, 
Or tips the foam, that breaks beside the ‘mill, 
Forth from this dwelling hies the early swain, 
And, whistling, field-ward drives his lagging wain. 
No wants are his by restless greatness felt, 

No studious lids his little taper melt, | 
Regardless he, howe’er the world may fare, 
So timely crops repay his honest care. 

Oft have I view’d.in still and sultry houts, 
All loosely spread beneath his native bowers, 
While herds around the flowery pasture took, 
This vacant shepherd, sleeping on his crook. 
How lightly here methought his moments flew, 
Remov’d from noisy fame and publick view ; 
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No seeming friend beside his besom laid, 

But faithful Warcn who guards the checker’d shade ; 
No fawning slave who waits Ambitien’s ‘word, 

With crimson hand to flesh the murderous sword. 

His tuneful groves that gratulate the dawn, 

The flocks that wander o'er the peaceful lawn, 

And smiling Spring,. her ‘hair swith «cowslips sbound, 
From rosy fingers. strewing ‘fragrance ‘round. ; 

While cooling Zephyr sports. on: gelid ~vings, 

Skims o’er the plain and through the greenwood sings, 
Shakes liquid pearl from off the nodding ‘sheaf, 

Or whispering plays on aspen’s twinkling leaf. 


When Day retiring fires the glowing -west 
With broken clouds, that round his forehead rest, 
When moping owlets quit the mouldering’ tower, 
And widow’d turtles moan in lonely ‘bower, 
When hill and tree a lengthen’d shadow ‘throw, 
And mournful Evening comes in weeds of wo, 
Returning home the»swain with pleasure -eyes, 

In wreaths fantastiek climbing through the.skies, 
The smoke from out-his little cabin creep, 

Which trees imbowering veil in umbrage deep. 

In *kerchief clean and speckl’d apron gay, 

His Mary speeds to meet him on the ‘way ; 

While round in breathless haste his children press, 
And fondly struggle for the: first caress. 


And through the naked woods’ when cold winds blow, 
And chirping sparrows. nestle in. the snow, 
While on the bush the slender ’citles hang, 
And bitter Winter bites -with icy fang, 

Beside the cleanly hearth, where faggots /sing, 
And through the room a social brightness fling, 
Amid the group he sits' with marvelling gaze, 
Listening the fearful tales of gothick: days ; 

How spectres groaning stalk’d their dusky round 
With saucer eyes, in charnel garments‘ ‘wound ; 
How once in ruin’d castle, strange to tell, 

At waste of midnight toll’d the northern bell ; 
Where none at evening e’er so stout durst stray, 
Lest gliding ghost should cross his blasted way. 
If chance with passing breeze the casement jar, 
All trembling huddle round the speaker’s chair. 


Thus flow his hours harmonious, tranquil, clear, 
While pleasures vary with the varying year... 
Here would I bse the world without a sigh, 
And wish my humbler bones inturf’d to lie. 
PETER PASTORAL. 
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“a To the. Editors, of the Monthly Anthology. 
| GENTLEMEN, 


if the following be too trifling for insertionin the Anthology, it is requested, 
that it may be laid by without notice. 


7 t 4m . - eee 
eo ee Se emt 8 tes Sig Eee gS RYT WH - + _ bh tee ee 


ON LISTENING -TO .A~-CRICKET. 


I LOVE, thou little chirping thing, 
To hear thy melancholy noise ; 
Though thou to fancy’s ear-may sing, 
Of summer past, and fading joys. 
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Thou canst not now drink dew from flowers, 
Nor sport along the traveller’s path, 

But through the winter’s weary hours, 
Shall warm thee at my lonely hearth ; 


And when my lamp’s decaying beam, 
But dimly shews the letter’d page, 
Rich with some ancient poet’s dream; 
Or wisdom of a purer age, 


Then will I listen to thy sound, 

And musing o’er the embers pale, 
With whitening ashes strewed around; 
The forms of memory unveil ; 





Recal the many-coloured dreams, 
That fancy fondly weaves for youth, 
When all the bright illusion seems 
The pictured promises of truth. 


Perchance, observe the faithful light 
Send its faint flashes round the room, 
And think some pleasures feebly bright: 
May lighten thus life’s varied gloom. 


I love the quiet midnight hour, 

When care and hope and passion sleep, 
And reason with: untroubled power 
Can her late vigils duly keep ; 


I love the night; and sooth to say, 
it Before the merry birds, that sing 
ie In all the glare and noise of day, 
ha Prefer the cricket’s grating wing. 


But see ! pale Autumn strews her leaves, 
Her withered leaves, o’er nature’s grave, 
While giant Winter she perceives 

Dark rushing from his icy cave ; 


And in his train the sleety showers, 
That beat upon the barren earth ; 

! Thou, cricket, through these weary hours 
i Shall warm thee at my lonely hearth. 


For the Monthly Anthology. 
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GENTLEMEN, 
, Several susceptible youths of your city having been lately employed im 
| making woeful ballads to their mistress’ eye-brow, it entered my noddle to at- 
ig | tempt something after their manner upon the interesting object of my tenderest 
vee attachments,.... Dolly. 


Ey 


EPISTLE TO DOLLY. 


FROM the dark gulf of comfortless despair 
Oh suffer me, thou Empress of my soul, 
With trembling hand and gizzard* titillating, 
And heart that beats in unison with yours, 
Like some twin cherry, by sweet zephyr mov’d, 
Jostling in concert with its ruby brother, 

To write to you, your sex’s nonpareil. 










* Lately discovered. 
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Those gooseberry eyes with emerald lightnings big, 
Beaming sublime like barn-door in the morn, 
Have burnt thy Neddy’s heart just like, forsooth, 
A crisp pork-chop upon a gridiron. 

Oh, oh those pouting cherry lips of thine, 
Where little cherubim and seraphim 

Dance sportive to thy throat’s wild melody « 

Oh Dolly Dumpling, Dolly Dumpling oh ! 
Deign, deign to squint one ray of love divine 
Into my tender bosom, greenlandiz’d 

With cold disdain and Lapland iciness. 

Paint to yourself my restless form laid prone 

In sheets of linen or of cotton made, 

There thinking on thy angel mien I toss in pain, 
Turning now on this, and then on t’other side, 
My throbbing heart the while with forceful beat 
Striving to break my ribs and ’scape to thee. 

So have I often seen some hapless goose, 

In farmer’s yard by cruel coop pent in, 

Reckless of life beat hard against the slats, 

And strive in vain to gain the gabbling flock. 


How pleasant sitting at my cottage door 
To view at eve the sun’s declining ray, 
Soft sliding through the mountain’s blushy brow ; 
To hear the vacant laugh of honest steed, 
The beehive’s buzz, and courting pigeon’s coo. 
When toil is o’er, and stretch’d upon the turf, 
How sweet to view our little playful lambs 
Bound like grasshoppers in a field of hay; 
And when our pretty little brindle cow, 
Before the wicker gate with meckest look, 
Shall ask our pliant hands her teats to squeeze, 
How will your Neddy and his Dolly dear, 
With each a milking-pail and each a stool, 
Express the streams of sweet nectareous dew, 
That Gods shall wish to be like Z and You. 


Neppy Nitre. 


— +e 
For the Anthology. 


LINES WRITTEN AT SEA AFTER A STORM. 


THE faithless waves Ill trust no more, 
Nor fickle winds, nor baleful skies ; 
Return me to my native shore, 

My heart in every danger cries. 


But praise to him, who rules the wave! 
His hand, that wields the lightning’s spear, 
Outstretch’d has kindly been to save, 

His ear has ever heard my prayer. 


If thou restore me to my native land, 
To thee I will devote my days ; 
Withdraw not thy protecting hand, 
But guide me thro’ temptation’s maze. 
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SELECTIONS: 


[ We anticipate the smiles and the thanks of-our readers for the extracts, which 
follow from Montgomery’s poems. Had it been in our power, the present 
bouquet should have been enlarged ; but we love to be sparing of fragrance 
and flowers, and, surely,a daisy and snow-drop will suffice for October. There 
is a harmony in some of his lines, which is exquisite to a musical ear ; and his 
figures and combinations indicate, that he is. no copyist. Hus future produc- 
tions will entitle him to an honourable rank, He has already written poems, 
which are consecrated to durable preservation in the brilliant and mighty mass 
of English poetry. But probably his prophecy is superiour to his fulfilment, 
and we are willing to believe, that his future greatness will advance beyond 
the just exactness of present anticipation. He is now a little ulus ; by and 
by he will reign on the throne of his forefathers. His general merit will be 
acknowledged by all ; but difference of opinion begins with comparison. We 
do not pretend to decide his relative excellence, or the school, to which he 
belongs. We love to dwell on the purity of the ¢ snow-drop,’ which is better 
than oxslips and wild thyme ; and the ‘ field flower,’ too, has perfume and 





tints, which are superiour to aromats and dyes from Ethiopia. ]} 


A FIELD FLOWER ; 


On finding one in full bloom on Christ- 
mas Day, 1803. 


THERE is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky. 


The prouder Beauties of the field, 
In gay but quick succession shine, 
Race after race their honours yield, 


They flourish and decline. 


But this small flower, to nature dear, 

While moons and stars their courses 
run, 

Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 

Companion of the sun. 


It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms, 
Lights pale October on his way, 

And twines December’s arms. 


The purple heath and golden broom, 
On moory mountains catch the gale, 
O’er lawns the lily sheds perfume, 
The violet in the vale. 


But this bold floweret climbs the hill, 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 
Plays on the margin of the rill, 

Peeps round the fox’s den. 


Within the garden’s cultured round, 
It shares the sweet carnation’s bed ; 
And blooms on consecrated ground 

In honour of the dead. 


The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 
The wild-bee murmurs on its breast, 
The blue-fly bends its pensile stem, 
Light o’er the sky-lark’s nest. 


*Tis FLora’s page : In every place, 
In every season, fresh and fair, 

It opens with perennial grace, 

And blossoms every where. 





On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The Rose has but a summer-reign, 
The DAISY never dies. 


THE SNOW DROP. 


Winrrr! retire, 

Thy reign is past ; 

Hoary Sire ! 

Yield the sceptre of thy sway, 
Sound thy trumpet in the blast, 
And call thy storms away ; 
Winter ! retire ; 

Wherefore do thy wheels delay ° 
Mount the chariot of thine ire, 
And quit the realms of day ; 
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On thy state 

Whirlwinds wait ; 

And blood-shot meteors lend thee 
light ;. 

Hence to dreary arctick regions ; 

Summon thy terrifick legions ; 

Hence to caves of northern night 

Speed thy flight. 


From halcyon seas 

And purer skies, 

O southern breeze ! 

Awake, arise : 
Breath of heaven! benignly blow, 
Melt the snow ; 

Breath of heaven ! unchain the floods, 
Warm the weods, 

And make the mountains flow. 


Auspicious to the Muse’s prayer, 

The freshening gale 

Embalms the vale, 

And breathes enchantment thro’ the 
air: 

On its wing 

Floats the Spring, 

With glowing eye, and golden hair : 

Dark before her Angel-form 

She drives the Demon of the storm, 

Like Gladness chasing Care. 


Winter’s gloomy night withdrawn, 
Lo! the young romantick howrs 
Search the hill, the dale, the lawn, 
To behold the SNOW-DROP white 
Start to light, 

And shine in FLtora’s desart bowers, 
Beneath the vernal dawn, 

The Morning Star of Flowers ! 


O welcome to our Isle, 

Thou Messenger of Peace ! 

At whose bewitching smile 

The embattled tempests cease : 
Emblem of Innocence and Truth ! 
First-born of Nature’s womb, 
When strong in renovated youth, 
She bursts el Winter’s tomb ; 
Thy Parent’s eye hath shed 

A precious dew-drop on thine head, 
Frail as a mother’s tear, 

Upon her infant’s face, 

When ardent hope to tender fear, 
And anxious love, gives place. 
But lo! the dew-drop falls away, 
The sun salutes thee with a ray, 
Warm as a mother’s kiss 

Upon her infant’s cheek, 


Vel. IIT. No. 10. 3U 


When the heart bounds with bliss, * 
And joy that cannot speak ! 


—— When I meet thee by the way, 

Like a pretty, sportive child, 

On the winter-wasted wild, 

With thy darling breeze at play, 

Opening to the radiant sky 

All the sweetness of thine eye ; 

—Or bright with sunbeams, fresh with 
showers, 

O thou Fairy-Queen of flowers ! 

Watch thee o’er the plain advance 

At the head of FLora’s dance ; 

Simple SNOW-DROFP ! then in thee 

All thy sister train I see : 

Every brilliant bud that blows, 

From the blue-bell to the rose ; 

All the beauties that appear 

On the bosom of the year ; 

All that wreathe the locks of Spring, 

Summer’s ardent breath perfume, 

Or on the lap of Autumn bloom, 

—All to thee their tribute bring, 

Exhale their incense at thy shrine, 

—Their hues, their odours all are thine ! 

For while thy humble form I view, 

The Muse’s keen prophetick sight 

Brings fair Futurity to light, 

And Fancy’s magick makes the vision 
true. 


—There is a Winter in my soul, 

The Winter of despair ; 

O when shall Spring its rage control ? 

When shall the SNOW-DROP blos- 
som there ? 

Cold gleams of comfort sometimes dart 

A dawn of glory on my heart, 

But quickly pass away : 

Thus‘Northern-lights the gloom adorn, 

And give the promise of a morn, 

That never turns to day ! 


—But hark ! methinks I hear 

A small still whisper in mine ear : 

**Rash Youth ! repent, 

** Afflictions from above 

** Are Angels, sent 

«©On embassies of love. 

** A fiery Legion, at thy birth, 

“ Of chastening Woes were given, 

“‘To pluck thy flowers of Hope from 
earth, 

** And plant them high 

**O’er yonder sky, 

“Transform’d to stars,—and fix’d is 
heayen.” 
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THE BOSTON REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 


1806. 


Librum tuum legi & quam diligentissime potui annotavi, que commutanda, que 


eximenda, arbitrarers Name 


go dicere vero assuevi. 
reprehenduntur, quam qui maxime laudari merentur. 


Neque ulli patientius 
PLINY. 
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ARTICLE 54. 


The Journal of Andrew Ellicott, late 
commissioner on behalf of the U- 
nited States, during fiart of the 
year 1796, the years 1797, 1798, 
1799, and part of the year 1800, 
jor determining the boundary be- 
tween the United States and the 
jrossessions of his catholick majesty 
in America, containing occasional 
remarks on the situation, soil, riv- 
ers, natural firoductions,and dis- 
eases of the different countrics on 
the Ohio, Mississippi, and gulf of 
Mexico ; with six mapfis, compre- 
hending the Ohio, the Mississippi 
Jrom the mouth of the Ohio to the 
gulf of Mexico, the whole of W. 
Florida, and fart of E. Florida. 
Lo which is added an efifpendix, 
containing all the astronomical ob- 
servations made use of for deter- 
mining the boundary, with many 
others made in different farts of 
the country for settling the gco- 
graphical frositions of some im- 
frortant fotnts, with mafis of the 
boundary on a large scale ; like- 
wise, a great number of thermo- 
metrical observations made at dif- 
Jerent times and filaces. 1 vol. 
4to. Philadelphia, Budd & Bar- 
tram. 1803. 


GeroGrapuy has been so assid- 
uously cultivated of late years, that 
every work tending to its improve- 
ment has been received with more, 


than common interest. In the 
pursuit of this science, individuals 


have been tempted to brave the 
rigours of every clime, and their 
exertions have bccn protected by 
hostile governments. If then cu- 
riosity could be excited with re- 
gard to distant rivers, tracing their 
courses through savage deserts, 
with how much interest would 
they look forward to the attain- 
ment of an accurate knowledge of 
the Obio and Mississippi, rivers 
extensive in themselves, and the 
only avenues to the ocean of a fer- 
tile and flourishing country on the 
former river, and of almost bound- 
less and unknown regions on the 
latter ? At the moment of publi- 
cation, the Mississippi had acquir- 
ed an additional claim to the con- 
sideration of the American pub- 
lick, by the recent cession of Lou- 
islana. Mr. Ellicott, clothed in an 
official character, possessed during 
a period of nearly four years the 
means of obtaining such informa- 
tion, as would fully have gratified 
the publick expectation. ‘To show 
how far these advantages have been 
improved will be the object of the 
following review. 

A journal scon becomes dull, 
where we are neither instructed 
by important facts, nor amused 
with interesting anecdotes or ob- 
servations. The reader is soon fa- 
tigued with passing over bad roads 
and down shoal rivers, where he 
has nothing but these necessary 
concomitants, teazing accidents, or 
the state of the weather, to amuse 
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him. Our author left Philadel- 


phia, Sept. 16, 1796, and till his 
arrival at the mouth of the Ohio, 
the 19th of December following, 
we find no information of impor- 
tance, or any observation, that can, 
for a moment, relieve the fatigue 
of the journey ; and at the mouth 
of the Ohio, there is but a very 
short retrospect of the fine coun- 
try he had passed. The Ohio, 
formed by the junction of the Alleg- 
hany and Monongahela, accord- 
ing to Mr. E., is one of the finest 
rivers in the United States. He 
says, * The bottom and sides of 
the river are strong from Pitts- 
burgh down to the low country, 
which is generally supposed to be 
about eight hundred miles. The 
strata of stone are horizontally 
disposed, and principally consist 
of either free stone or lime stone. 
This horizontal disposition of the 
strata of stone is observable thro’ 
avery large extent of the United 
States.” The flat lands on the 
Ohio are very fertile, but, in many 
places, not extensive. “ A large 
proportion of the hills and moun- 
tains are unfit for agricultural pur- 
poses, being either too steep or 
faced with rocks. The hills and 
mountains on the east side of the 
river generally increase in magni- 
tude, ull they unite with the great 
ridge commonly called the Alleg- 
hany, but on the west side they 
decrease, till the country becomes 
ulmost a deadlevel.” Besides the 
immediate necessaries of life, this 
country produces hemp, fruits, &c.; 
cordage, hard ware, glass, whis- 
key, and cider are manufactured ; 
salted provisions also are made 
here; andthe raw materials or 
the manufactured articles are sent 
to New Orleans, where they find 
a ready market, and on them, Mr. 
E.. thinks, the inhabitants ought to 
receive bounties. To say any 


fw 


thing of the general impropriety 
of bounties, would be needless,as the 
absurdity of making the Atlantick 
states, who have large tracts of land 
still uncultivated, pay for the ims 
provement of lands upon the Ohio, 
is too glaring. To the tax upon 
whiskey,or to the want of bounties, 
Mr. E. attributes the “ turbulentand 
disorganizing character,” generally 
given to the inhabitants. Although 
he says he is “ far from justifying 
any opposition by force to laws 
constitutionally enacted ;” yet he 
often apologises, and thinks that 
unless this tax should be repealed, 
the worst consequences would fol- 
low. The climate is good, and 
generally healthy, although bilious 
complaints are frequent at Cincin- 
nati and Louisville. The Ohio 
in summer is shallow ; but in the 
spring, vessels, built on the river, 
have thence sailed loaded for the 
West Indies. At the end of this 
account is amap of the Ohio, upon 
a large scale, in which those parts, 
which are not drawn from ac- 
tual survey, are left unshaded, 
by which means we perceive at 
once hew far the map is to be de- 
pended upon ; and future travel- 
lers may know where their labours 
will be of most advantage. It is 
much to be regretted, that this ex- 
cellent method is not more gene- 
rally pursued. 

The second chapter commenccs 
at the mouth of the Obio, in Lat. 
37° Of 23” N.and Long. 8&° 5C’ 
42” W. from Greenwich. The 
cold was here so intense, that on 
the 22d of December, both the 
Ohio and Mississippi were com- 
pletely frozen, and remained in 
that state four days, and the ice 
was not broken up in the former 
river till the 20 of January follow- 
ing. At this place were a num- 
ber of Indians from the west side 
of the Mississipgi, to whom a Mr. 
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Nolan (who was with Mr. E.) 
spoke in several Indian languages, 
but which they did not understand. 
He “ then addressed them by signs, 
to which they immediately replied, 
and conversed for some time with 
apparent ease and _ satisfaction.” 
He informed our author, that “ this 
curious language was used by 
Many nations on the west side of 
the Mississippi, who could only be 
understood by each other in that 
way, and that it was commonly 
made use of in transacting their 
National concerns.” We are re- 
ferred by Mr. E. to a paper, for- 
warded to the American Philo- 
sophical Society, by William Dun- 
bar, Esq. tor a more particular ac- 
count of this language. In this 
chapter commences the official cor- 
respondence between Mr. Ellicott 
and the officers of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, relative to the running 
of the boundary line, and the e- 
vacuation of the posts on the east 
side of the Mississippi, above the 
31° of north latitude. ‘his cor- 
respondence, with the observations 
upon it,occupies a large portion of 
the remainder of the volume ; but 
the publick had before been made 
acquainted with the motives of the 
Spanish government, in a much 
clearer and more concise manner, 
from the reports of the secretary 
of state, which are accompanied 


by a part of these letters, as docu- - 


ments. If these reports, with a 
iew explanatory remarks, or a 
brief statement of the business, 
had been published in the text, and 
the letters been added in an appen- 
dix, the reader would have been 
saved a vast deal of unnecessary 
labour. The inhabitants of the 
ceded territory had long been $e- 
cretiy murmuring. at the delay 
of their becoming American citi- 
zens, when being excited by the 
hasty confinement of a turbulent 


and intoxicated preacher, their 
murmurs were converted into open 
opposition to the Spanish govern- 
ment. The Spanish officers in- 
flamed the discontents by their 
violent conduct, and then shut 
themselves up in the fort, to avoid 
the fury they had excited, and the 
inhabitants embodied themselves 
into companies of militia. By the 
interference of Mr. Ellicott, a com. 
promise was made, a committee 
was chosen by the people, who es- 
tablished a species of neutrality, 
which was sanctioned by the goy- 
ernour, who then issued his procla- 
mation for the election of a perma- 
hent committee. The election 
of this committee,” Mr. E. says, 
“as was really intended on my 
part, put the finishing stroke to 
the Spanish authority and juris- 
diction in this district.” Mr. E. 
and the commander of the Amer- 
ican troops were added as mem- 
bers to both these committees. 
Our author thinks, that nothing 
new would be expected from hin, 
respecting the Mississippi ; but 
from his peculiar advantages he 
might have obtained much valua- 
ble information respecting this ex- 
tensive river. By his account, 
we learn, that the confluence of 
the Ohio with the Mississippi is nei- 
ther grand nor romantick. ‘Those 
rivers unite their waters in a 
swamp from 36 to 45 miles wide ; 
and which is several feet under 
water at every annual inundation, 
which is complete between the 
last of February and the middle of 
May, and generally subsides dur- 
ing the month of August. Its 
mean perpendicular height at 
Natchez is about fifty-five feet. 
He says, “ in descending the river 
you meet with but little variety ; a 
few of the sand bars and_ islands 
will give you a sample of the whole. 
When the water is low, you have 
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high muddy banks, quick sands, 
and sand bars ; and when full, you 
might almost as well be at sea ; 
for days together you will float 
without meeting with any thing 
like soil in the river, and at the 
same time be environed by an un- 
inhabitable and almost impenetra- 
ble wilderness.” The river is 
crooked, and frequently changes 
its course, when the old bed is con- 
verted into a lake. Its banks like- 
wise are liable to be undermined, 
and then become dangerous to 
boats, that may chance to approach 
them. The navigation between 
the mouth of the Ohio and Wal- 
nut hills (one of the posts after- 
wards delivered up by the Spanish) 
is rendered dangerous by “ saw- 
yers and planters ;” the former 
are trees slightly yconfined to the 
bottom by their roots, which con- 
tinue a vibrating motion with their 
tops ; the latter are trees firmly 
fixed to the bottom, but by day- 
light are easily avoided. The 
banks are higher than the adjacent 
country, and in times of inunda- 
tion a current sets into the woods 
with sufficient velocity to turn a 
mill. Its waters are discharged 
into the gulf of Mexico by several 
channels. ‘The first branch is the 
Chafalia, which leaves the Missis- 
sippi just below the boundary. 
This branch is not navigable on 
account of a bridge, continually 
increasing in size, formed across 
it by drift logs, trees, &c.; but 
Which might be removed. From 
other travellers we learn that this 
obstruction is common to many 
of the rivers in this part of the 
continent. ‘There are no setile- 
ments of consequence between the 
Ohio and Natchez. This district 
of Natchez is uncommonly fertile ; 
but as it is “ high, hilly, and bro- 
ken,” Mr. E. fears the soil will be 
Washed away, and the country be- 


come less productive. This re 
mark, we own, struck us rather 
oddly. The climate is variable in 
winter, but hotin summer. The 
mean temperature of the best 
spring and well water in the lati- 
tude of 31° is 65° of Farenheit’s 
scale, whereas it is only 51° in 
Pennsylvania. 

Having spoken of the first set- 
tlement of the country, and of the 
animals, which differ but little 
from those of the middle states, 
our author proceeds to mention 
the impossibility of making a sur- 
vey of the river, on or near the 
banks ; and states the following 
ingenious method which he adopt- 
ed to complete his map. 


The mouth of the Ohio, and town of 
Natchez, were taken as given points, 
beth as to latitude and longitude. An 
excellent surveying compass, corrected 
for the variation of the needle, was used 
im taking the courses, which were en- 
tered in time, instead of space. Every 
day, when the sun shone at noon, his 
meridional altitude was taken in des- 
cending the river. 

The latitudes, determined by those 
observations, are entered on the chart 
of the river at the places where the ob- 
servations were made ; all the courses, 
between each two of those points, were 
protracted in time instead of space, 
thatis, by calling thetime,space ; each 
set of courses were then expanded or 
contracted, so as to agree with the 
points of latitude, to which they belong- 
ed. From the numberof latitudes 
taken, we expect that no part of the 
river will be found very erroneous in 
that respect ; so much cannot be said 
in favour of the longitudes, except at 
the mouth of the Ohio and the town of 
Natchez. 


Some points have been since 
corrected from the observations of 
Mr. Farrar. 

We shall pass without observa- 
tion the proceedings of the per- 
manent committee, and the oppo- 
sition they met with from faction, 
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as they have long ceased to be in- 
teresting. The inhabitants of this 
district, according to our author, 
consist of persons of enterprize 
and ambition, of not a few who 
have fled from justice, or from 
creditors, and of American refu- 
gees; and few will dispute his 
conclusion, that such persons are 
unfit for a representative govern- 
ment. 

Having first animadverted upon 
the administration of Mr..Adams, 
Mr. E. concludes his fifth chap- 
ter with mentioning the evacua- 
tion of the Spanish posts. In the 
succeeding, he commences the 
object of his mission, having, in 
concert with the Spanish com- 
missioner, determined the 31° of 
north latitude on the Mississippi, 
from that point a due east course 
was run for the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Flor- 
ida. We shall not follow our au- 
thor through this rout ; but shall 
only notice some of the principal 
facts, and the manner in which he 
proceeded. The difficulty of run- 
ning the line is thus described. 


The first twenty miles of country, 
over which the line passed, is perhaps 
as fertile as any in the United States, 
and at the same time the most impen- 
etrable, and could only be explored by 
using the cane, knife, and hatchet. 
The whole face of the country being 
covered with strong canes, which stood 
almost as close together as hemp stalks, 
and generally from twenty to thirty 
five feet high, and matted together by 
various species of vines, that connected 
them with the boughs of loftv timber, 
which was very abundant. The hills 
are numerous, short and steep ; from 
these untoward circumstances we were 
scarcely ever able to open one fourth 
of a mile per day, and frequently much 
less. 


Arrived at the Pearl river, our 
author determined to go to New 
Orleans to obtain the governour’s 


formal approbation of what had 
been done, and to procure a vessel, 
in which he could ascend with his 
instruments and baggage the vari- 
ous rivers crossed by the boundary 
line. That New Orleans com- 
mands the trade of an immense 
country is known to every one ; 
and our author justifies the prefer- 
ence given to the particular spot 
on the river, on which it is situat- 
ed. ‘The town is regular, but its 
streets narrow ; in summer it Is 
hot and disagreeable, but in win- 
ter, to use Mr. E.’s own words, 
“it then abounds with health, and 
a vatiety of well conducted amuse- 
ments, which are encouraged and 
protected by the government.”— 
Coasting vessels from the eastward 
go to New Orleans by lake Pon- 
chartrain, and a canal, connecting 
that lake and the city, and thereby 
avoid the tedious navigation of the 
Mississippi. Mr.E. took the com- 
mand himself of the vessel,in which 
he proceeded from New Orleans ; 
because he thought it would be 
more economical, as the masters 
at that city were exorbitant in their 
demands. On each of the rivers 
the 3t° of north latitude was de- 
termined from astronomical obser- 
vations, and a surveyor was sent a- 
cross to citry a guide line, which, 
when not found exact, was correct- 
ed back, and mounds of earth were 
erected at the end of each mile. 
The Pearl and Pascagola, the Mo- 
bile and Tensaw, formed by the 
Tombeckby and Alabama, the 
Cocnecuh and Chattahocha rivers, 
are all navigable above the boun- 
dary. Their banks are low, ex- 
tremely fertile, and subject to an- 
nual inundations ; but the high 
lands between them are unproduc- 
tive. At the Chattahocha, Mr; E. 
was plundered by the Indians — 
This river, from the 31° of north 
latétude, down to the mouth of Flint 
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fiver, constitutes a part of the 
boundary line, which was thence to 
pass to the source of the St. Mary’s, 
which then divides the two coun- 
tries to the ocean. Our author’s 
ser. journal from the Chattahocha 
to the St. Mary’s is generally te- 
dious and uninteresting. On his 
passage he observed a very singu- 
lar appearance in the _ heavens, 
which he thus describes :-— 


About two o’clock in the morning, I 
was called up to see the shooting of the 
stars, as it was vulgarly termed. The 
phenomenon was grand and awful ; the 
whole heavens appeared as if illuminat- 
ed with sky rockets, flying inan infinity 
of directions, and I was in constant ex- 
pectation of some of them falling on the 
vessel. They continued, till put out by 
the light of the sun, after day break. 
This phenomenon extended over a large 
portion of the West-India islands, and 
was observed as far north as St. Mary’s, 
where it appeared as brilliant as with 
us. During this singular appearance, 
the wind shifted from the south to the 
north, and the thermometer, which had 
been at 86° for four days past, fell to 56°. 


Mr. E. does not attempt to ac- 
count for this appearance, but only 
mentions the theoretick conjecture 
of Lavoisier, that the air consists 
of different strata, as more satis- 
factory to him than any other. In 
favour of that theory, which at- 
tributes the Gulf Stream to a ro- 
tary motion in the Atlantick ocean, 
aided by the trade winds, he ad- 
vances some plausible arguments. 
Our author thinks neither West 
or East Florida of much conse- 
quence in themselves. The for- 
mer, except on the Mississippi, is 
but very thinly populated, and the 
coast of the latter is entirely unin- 
habited, and in possession of the 
privateersmen of the Bahama isl- 
ands, who plunder it of its timber. 
West Florida is of consequence 
from the passage through it of the 
rivers mentioned above, which con- 


nect a fine and extensive tract of 
country within the United States 
with the ocean. East Florida de- 
rives its importance from being 
calculated to give security to the 
trade, that the atlantick states car- 
ry on with the western, and with 
the Gulf of Mexico. ‘The source 
of the St. Mary’s was determined 
by the commissioners to be some- 
where in the Okofonoke swamp ; 
but as it was impossible to enter 
the swamp at that season, a mound 
was erected on the west side of the 
main outlet ; and it was agreed, 
that a line should be run from that 
mound in a north-east direction 
two miles, at the termination of 
which, it should meet the line from 
Flint river. Thus end Mr. E.’s 
official labours. ‘To this account 
he adds a short list of plants, in a 
note to which, he confutes, by the 
mention of the Notes on Virginia, 
the opinion, which, he says, Mons. 
Buffon, and other celebrated Eu- 
ropean writers, have held, that A- 
merican genius was inferiour to 
that of the old world. 

The prevailing disorders of the 
country are fevers, by which our 
author lost several of his people at 
Natchez. He preserved himself 
from them by Dr. Rush’s pills, 
till, when they were exhausted, he 
himself likewise was attacked. His 
journal by sea back to Philadel- 
phia concludes the work. The 
appendix contains the state of the 
weather and thermometer for each 
day, the astronomical observations, 
and the calculations from those 
observations, by a_ reference to 
which thelr accuracy may be de- 
termined. It contains likewise 
maps of tire boundary line on a 
large scale. 

The maps, which are ail well ex- 
ecuted, and bear internal marks of 
accuracy, must be considered as 
valuable additions te our geogra- 
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phy ; but the work is neither in- 
teresting, nor does it contain much 
important information. In our 
passage down the Qhio, there are 
but few objects to detain our atten- 
tion, and, launched into the Mis- 
sissippl, we might almost as well 
be at sea. The delays of the de- 
pendent Spanish government had 
before been made publick, and 
had therefore lost much of their 
interest ; and the petty disputes 
of party faction could never claim 
more, than a local consideration. 
The knowledge of the coast of 
Florida, and of the rivers which 
discharge themselves into the gulf 
of Mexico, is balanced by the te- 
dious difficulties, which are always 
met with in penetrating uninhabit- 
ed deserts, and by the barrenness 
of a sea-voyage. ‘The comments 
are few, and those the remarks of 
acommon mind. The language 
is frequently inelegant, and some- 
times incorrect. The passages, 
quoted above, we believe to be fair 
specimens of the style, which never 
rises above plain narration. Upon 
the whole, we must conclude, that 
the work is very much inferiour 
to what it ought to have been ; 
and that a small pamphiet, with 


the maps, which we must again © 


call valuable, would have contain- 
ed as much information as the 
quarto, through which we have la- 
boured. 


ART. 55. 


4 Treatise concerning Political In- 
gury,and the liberty of the press. 
By Tunis Wortman, counsellor 
et law. New-Yor.: George 
Forman. 1800. 


WE never made a'worse bargain 
with an honest man, than when 
we gave the bookseller one hund- 
ved cents, for Wortinan’s Political 


Inquiry ; and yet, if nothing bu¢ 
the quantity of brass be regarded, we 
are hardly losers by the exchange. 
Mr. Wortman’s book has all the 
the properties of a cent, except its 
currency, and its value. It hasas 
dull acountenance, and as drossy 
and cumbrous a nature. One can 
hardly be persuaded to read the 
first paragraph of a volume of 300 
pages, when the preface contains 
an insolent boast,. under the name 
of an apology, that the work is 
produced ina few idle hours, with- 
out care orattention. “ It is but 
justice,” says Mr. W. to observe, 
that the following pages have on- 
ly occupied the leisure moments 
of less than four months, and been 
written amidst the constant inter- 
ruption of business.” There was 
no necessity for this haste—no ea- 
ger impatience of the publick 
drove Mr. W. to the press. It is 
effrontery to introduce to the world, 
under the imposing title of a 
“ Political Inquiry,” a volume, 
composed in a time almost too 
short for an amahuensis to copy its 
pages. The affectation of wri- 
ting quick is contemptible ; yet in 
this country it too frequently sup- 
plies the ambition of writing well. 
The calamus currens is for clerks 
and secretaries, not for those who 
would instruct or inform mankind. 
But, perhaps, it is well that Mr. 
W. published thus hastily, for if 
he had taken longer time, there is 
reason to fear, that, instead of writ- 
ing Setter, he would have written 
107 Ce, 

It is difficult to say what Mr. 
W.’s book is, er to what cless of 
productions it belongs. This 
would be, 

“to give to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 


Its most striking characteristick is 
the absence of ideas. The reader 
wades through it, meeting only at 
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rreat intervals with a sentiment, 
which deserves either censure or 
approbation. It is a vast Serbo- 
nian bog, where there is nothing to 
bear up his steps. Every thing 
sinks beneath him, nor can the eye 
glance far enough to behold an 
inch of solid ground, on which to 
rest its hopes. Declamation, with- 
out genius or spirit, false reason- 
ing, without ingenuity enough to 
be called sophistry, and an inveter- 
ate hostility to the rules of gram- 
mar and composition, are princi- 
pal features in this performance. 
In the very first paragraph he val- 
orously takes up arms against the 
“monarchick sway” of grammar. 
“ We will [shall] neither be able 
to reflect with accuracy,” &c. 

In the same page he says, “ Po- 
litical institution should emphat- 
ically be considered as that science, 
which proposes for its object the 
promotion of general felicity.”—~ 
Words may be em/atically spok- 
en, and perhaps, by a figure, em- 
fhatically written, but who ever 
heard of considering, or deliberat- 
ing on a subject emphatically ?— 
Yet, as Mr. W. has no emphasis 
in his book, perhaps we ought to 
indulge him in claiming it for his 
brain. 

Farther on, he says, “ civil soci- 
ety, as well as her sister scien- 
ces” ! &e. 

We open the book, by accident, 
at the 65th page, and from that, 
and those immediately following, 
Will transcribe a few paragraphs, 
as specimens of Mr. W.’s style 
and sentiments. The first sen- 
tence which meets our eye is this. 
Speaking of poetry and metaphy - 
ticks, he observes, “ such are the 
Studies which elude the utmost 
hrofundity of intellect” ! He pro- 
ceeds. Not so with rational pol- 
licks. very truth is luminous ; 
every principle is clear, perspicu- 
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ous, and determinable ; its doc- 
trines are established in the com- 
mon sentiments and feelings of 
mankind ; its positions are main- 
tained and enforced by universal 
experience.” 

Does not Mr. W. know that po- 
litical science has, more than any 
other, divided the opinions of man- 
kind, and that, after a discussion 
of many centuries, very few prin- 
ciples are yet settled ‘’ What “ po- 
sition” of politicks is maintained by 
universal experience? Can he 
name one, that has been received 
by the one millionth part of the 
population of the world since the 
creation ? 

In page 67 are these shrewd re- 
marks. ‘ Man, therefore, is the 
only actor upon whatever theatre 
human conduct is destined to be- 
come exhibited. To whatever ob- 
ject our imagination is extended, 
to the statesman in the cabinet, 
the philosopher in his closet, or 
the hero in the field; wherever 
we direct our contemplation, to 
battles and to sieges, negociations 
or hostility, treaties of peace, con- 
vention of commerce, or declara- 
tion of war; it 1s man that acts 
and suffers.” 

Wonderful counsellor ! Have 
you then discovered that Auman 
beings alone can be the authors of 
human actions ? 

Page 68. “ The duties attach- 
ed to the intercourse of nations 
and individuals, arise from the 
identical fountain of obligation, and 
must therefore be, in a great mea- 
sure, familiar to every understand- 
ing.” 

Page 69. “ Without preten- 
sions to superiour discernment, ev- 
ery person can-as easily perceive 
what conduct in one nation violates 
the rights, and operates to the det- 
riment of another, or what acts ofa 
government infallibly terminate in 
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personal injury and oppression. 
Hence then it is an obvious posi- 
tion, that every intelligent being 
must necessarily possess a suffi- 
cient standard of political discrim- 
ination. Can the obstinacy of scep- 
ticism demand still farther ilus- 
tration '” No, no, illustrious Tu- 
nis, the “ obstinacy of scepticism” 
is a weak, shivering victim beneath 
the scymeter of such logick. It 
doubts of nothing while you rea- 
son, although you should attempt 
to prove the muddiness of your 
own brain. 

In page 171 are the following 
sentiments, which come‘ fresh and 
strong’ from the school of God- 
win. “It has been rendered suf- 
ficiently plain, that a virtuous gov- 
ernment cannot become materially 
injured by misrepresentation ; for 
the most acrimonious and violent 
invectives will be the most open to 
detection. Why then should pun- 
ishment be inflicted ? Will the 
confinement of my body within a 
prison, or the removal of my pro- 
perty to the publick treasury, ren- 
der me a better man? Will such 
severity be calculated to conciliate 
my affections towards the govern- 
ment? or will it be likely to inspire 
me with lasting resentment! If I 
have beer guilty of malicious de- 
traction, let corroding Envy, sick- 
ening Jealousy, and vulture pas- 
sions torture and prey upon my 
heart. Believe me, I should be 
punished by misery more agravat- 
ed, than the horrours of an inquisi- 
tion.” 

This is genuine. The disciple 
has excelled the master. ‘hese 
sentiments are too good to die with 
a first reading. Let us view them 
in another shape. ‘The coctrines, 
which Tunis so ingeniously applies 
to cases of malicious libel, must be 
equally applicable to other trans- 
gressions of the law. On mur- 


der, for instance, he would reason in 
the same way. “It has been ren- 
dered sufficiently plain, that society 


cannot be materially injured by the 


death of one individual: for the 
most barbarous and violent deeds 
will be the most open to detection. 
Why then should punishment be 
inflicted on a murderer ? Will the 
confinement of my body within a 
prison, will chains or the gallows 
render me a better man? Will 
such severity be calculated to con- 
ciliate my affections towards so- 
ciety ? or will it be likely to in- 
spire me with lasting resentment ? 
If I have been guilty of wilful 
murder, let correding Envy, sick- 
ening Jealousy, and vulture pas- 
sions torture and prey upon my 
heart. Believe me, I should be 
punished by misery more agegra- 
vated, than all the horrours of 
hemp”! ! ! 

Such are the torrents of non- 
sense, which a man, who ealls 
himself a counsellor, is capable of 
pouring forth, asa subject closely 
connected with his professional 
studies. 

Beliewe us, Mr. Counsellor, if 
these be your sentiments, the cap 
and beHs would become you more 
than the long robe, and you would 
shew better In Bedlam, than the 
Forum. 


AKT. 56. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, a 
fioem, by Walter Seott, Esq.— 
Hugh Maxwell, Philadelphia. 
I2mo. 1805. 


Turs work is neatly and acctr- 
rately re-priated, and is a good 
specimen of the rapid progress, 
which this country is making to- 
wards typographical excellence. 

European Keviewers have so 
justly displayed the beauties, and 
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appreciated the merits of this 1n- 
teresting conrposition, that we have 
little, if any thing, to add to their 
remarks ; but we cordially yom 
them in praising a poem, which 
has afforded us exquisite pleasure, 
and which “ has raised its author 
toa permanent rank among the 
classical poets of his country.” 

In towns, where trade occupies. 
every thought, at all times and 
seasons, and in every company 
monopelizes the greatest share of 
conversation ; where its maxims 
and spirit pervade every class of 
society, and weuld confine all men- 
tal exertion within its own con- 
tracted sphere ; it must be pecu- 
liarly gratifying to the few, whose 
faculties are not shackled and be- 
numbed, to read of other times, 
of other manners, of other men ; 
with different objects in view, with 
more ardent, as well as nobler pas- 
sions ; and whose vices, while 
they neither exceeded in number 
or enormity those of later times, 
were balanced by many virtues ; 
among which unbeunded gene- 
rosity, steady friendship, faithful 
love, and heroick valour, shone 
conspicuous. Itis therefore with 
great satisfaction, that we strongly 
recommend, to the rising genera- 
tion particularly, this vivid effort 
of genius and learning; but as it 
is probable more attention will be 
p2ud to samfles, tian to mere re- 
commendation, we shall select a 
few specimens, and vouch for the 
goodness of the whole. 

The intreduction is poetical and 
interesting in the highest degree. 
An aged Minstrel, wandering near 
the Castle of Branksome, was ad- 
mitted by the Dutchess of Buc- 
cleugh, and, after being hospitably 
treated, to gratify. her and. her Ja- 
dies, he sings to his harp a tale 
of arms aud chivalyy, in which the 


names and actions of her ancestors 
are commemorated. 


Amid the strings his fingers strayed, 
And an uncertain warbling’made— 
And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raised his face, and smiled, 

And lightened up his faded eye, 

With alla poet’s ecstacy ! 

In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He meat the sounding: chords along ; 

The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot ; 

Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 

Inthe full tide of song were lost. 

Each blank, in faithfess memory void, 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

*T was thus the Latest MINSTREL 
sung. P. ¥2. 


Those, who have any relish for 


the beautiful and sublime, will be- 


charmed with his description of 
Melrose abbey. 


If thou wouldst view fair Melrose 
aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moon-light ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the rums gray. 
When the broken arches are black in 
night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruined central tower ; 
When. buttress and buttress, alter 
nately, 
Seem framed of ebon andivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrollsthat teach thee to live 
and. cle ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead 
man’s grave ; | 
‘Then go—but go slone the while— 
Then view Suimt David’s ruined pile, 
And, home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never seene so sad and fair ! 
P. 33. 


But the imagery and language 
in the following pages are awful 
and terrifick m the extrerae, when 
William of Deloraine, who was 
sent to the monk of St. Mary’s 
aisle, opeus the temb of the cele- 
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brated Michael Scot, to take from 
thence his book of magick. 


The pillared arches were over theit 
head, 

And beneath their feet were the bones 
of the dead.— 


—Still spoke the monk, when the bell 
tolled one !— 

I tell you that a braver man 

Than William of Deloraine, good at 
need, 

Against a foe ne’er spurred a steed ! 

Yet somewhat was he chilled with 
dread, 

And his hair did bristle upon his head. 


“Lo, warrior ! now the cross of red 

Points to the grave of the mighty dead ; 

Within it burns a wonderous light 

To chase the spirits that love the night : 

That lamp shail burn unquenchably, 

Until the eternal doom shall be.” 

Slow moved the monk to the broad 
flag-stone, 

Which the bloody cross was traced 
upon ; 

He pointed to a secret nook ; 

A bar from thence the warrior took ; 

And the monk made a sign with his 
withered hand, 

The grave’s huge portal to expand. 


With beating heart, to the task he 
went ; 

His sinewy frame o’er the grave-stone 
bent ; 

With bar of iron heaved amain, 

Till the toil-drops fell from his brows 
like rain. 

It was by dint of passing strength, 

That he moved the massy stone at 
length. 

I would you had been there to see, 

How the light broke forth so gloriously ; 

Streamed upward tothe chancel roof, 

And through the galleries far aloof ! 

No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright : 

It shone like heaven’s own blessed light ; 

And issuing from the tomb, 

Shewed the monk’s cowl, and visage 
pale ; 

Danced on the dark-brow’d warrior’s 
mail, 

And kissed his waving plume. 


Before their eyes the wizard lay, 
As if he had not been dead a day : 


His hoary head in silver rolled, 
He seemed some seventy winters old ; 
A palmer’s amice wrapped him round, 
With a wrought Spenish baldric bound, 
Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea: 
His left hand held his book of might ; 
A silver cross was in his right : 
The lamp was placed beside his knee : 
High and majestick was his look, 
At which the fellest fiends had shook ; 
And all unruffled was his face— 
They trusted his soul had gotten grace. 
P. 4S —46, 


After this scene of horrour, the 
imagination is gradually composed, 
and soothed with the tenderness 
of love and beauty. Where are two 
figures to be found more happily 
designed, and finely contrasted, 
than Margaret of Branksome, and 


‘“ Baron Henry, her own true 
knight” £ 


A fairer pair were never seen 
To meet beneath the hawthorn green. 
He was stately and young and tall ; 
Dreaded in battle, and loved in hall : 
And she, when love, scarce told, 
scarce hid, 
Lent to her cheek a livelier red ; 
When the half sigh her swelling breast 
Against the silken ribband pressed ; 
When her blue eyes their secret told, 
Though shaded by her locks of gold,— 
Where would you find the peerless fair 
With Margaret of Branksome might 
compare ! P. 48. 


When arrived at this part of 
his lay, the old Minstrel breaks off, 
and observing the interest he had 
excited in female bosoms, he says, 


And now fair dames, methinks I sce, 
You listen to my minstrelsy ; 

Your waving locks ye backward throw, 
And sidelong bend your necks of snow. 


—Ye weento hear a tender tale-— 


Alas! fair dames your hopes are vain ! 
My harp has lost the enchanting strain : 
Its lightness would my age reprove ; 
My hairs are gray, my limbs are old, 
My heart is dead, my veins are cold— 
I may not, must not, sing of love. 
P. 49. 
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—But after resting himself, and 
quaffing heartily some generous 
wine, his spirits were so exhilirated 
that he begins the next canto in 
the following animated strain. 


And said I that my limbs were old ; 
And said I that my blood was cold, 
And that my kindly fire was fled, 
And my pgor withered heart was dead, 
And that I might not sing of love ?— 
How could I, to the dearest theme, 
That ever warmed a minstrel’s dream, 
So foul, so false, a recreant prove ! 
How could I name love’s very naine, 
Nor wake my harp to notes of flame ! 


In peace, Love tunes the shepherd’s 
reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed ; 
In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 
In hamlets, dances on the green. 
Love rules the court, the camp, the 
ve, ; 
And men below, and saints above ; 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 
P. 5A. 


While upon this subject, we 
cannot resist transcribing these 
beautiful lines. 


—True love’s the gift which God has 
‘given 

To man alone beneath the heaven. 

It is not Fantasy’s hot fire, 

Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly ; 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 

In dead desire it doth not die ; 

It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver chord, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind 

In body and in soul can bind. 


Lest attention should tire or a- 
bate, the poet frequently varies his 
measure, but itis always sweet and 
melodious, judiciously adapted to 
the different parts of his poem, and 
shews, that though possessing the 
phrenzy of a poet, he has not neg- 
lected the subordinate art of versi- 
fication. Though his powers nev- 
cr appear to flage, yet at the be- 
ginning of every canto he seems 


to be newly invigorated and trans- 
ported with fresh enthusiasm ; ei- 
ther bursting upon us with wild 
abruptness,*or stealing on the ear 
in strains of melting tenderness. 
At the conclusion of the third, 
something, which the ladies ob- 
served, recals to the Minstrel’s 
memory the fate of his only son, 
who gloriously fell in battle, and 
he begins the fourth in such strains 
of simple and genuine pathos, as 
powerlully awaken the reader’s 
sympathy. 


Sweet Teviot! on thy silver tide, 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 
No longer stecl-cled warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore ; 
Where’er thou wind’st by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 
As if thy waves, since Time was 
born, 
Since first they rolled their way te 
Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 
Nor started at the bugle-horn. 


Unlike the tide of human time, 
Which though it change in ceaseless 
flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime, 
Its earliest course was doomed to 
know ; 
And, darker as it downward bears, 
Is stained with past and present tears. 
Low as that tide has ebbed witheme, 
It still reflects to memory’s eye 
The hour my brave, my only boy, 
Fell by the side of great Dundee. 
Why, when the volleying musket play- 
ed 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 
Why was not I beside him laid— 
Enough—he died the death of fame ; 
Enough—he died with conquering 
Greme. P. 76. 


The sixth canto commences 
with the indignant effusions of real 
patriotism, which every true lover 
of his country will repeat with. 
pride and pleasure, but which can 
find nothing congenial in the bos- 
omis.of the universal philanthropists 
of the present day, who call all 
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aS AB: 2 ~ 


containing—the Father of an only 
Child, Leicester, Fontainville Ab- 
bey, Darby’s Return. Philadel- 
phia, printed by T. & G. Palmer, 


i , ) those countries theirs, in which dle the pure and ardent flame of 
mi their own chimerical notions of lib- native genius in bosoms, where 
he 4 erty haveiurned the people’sbrains the spark now lies dormant ; and 
| with specious and mischievous ab- the view of its rare excellence may. 
|) surdity. repress the presumption of obtru- 
He sive poetasters, who would not 
| il i a the man, with soulso pester the publick with so many 
at . ‘ 
iy pt Who never to himself hath said, ie: me vyrw clumsily rere. to- 
‘ t This is my own my native land ! gether, did they not mistake pert- 
eet Whose heart hath ne’er within him ness and self-conceit fom brilliant 
| ieee 4 burned, talents and uncommon powers. 
if A i As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
me From wandering ona foreign strand! oo 
a 1 If such there breathe, go, mark him 
a |! well; _ ART. 57. 
my |: For him no minstrel raptures swell ; . <9 
i || High though his titles, proud his name, Zhe Dramatick Works of William 
mi Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; Dunlap, in ten votumes, vol. J. 
i f Despite those titles, power, anc pelf, 


The wretch, concentered oil in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying; shall go down 

‘Lo the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
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Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 


After introducing the ballads of 
three different bards, he finely con- 


cludes with the following hymn 
for the dead. 


That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinners: stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day? 
When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together? roll ; 
When louder yet, and vet more dread, 
Swells the high trump, that wakes the 
dead ; 
0! onthat day, that wrathful day, 
When man to judgment wakes from 
clay, 
Be thou the trembling sinner's stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass 
away ! P. 1A9, 


We pretend not to say we have 
selected the most beautiful passages 
of this delightful poem, but they 
struck us as possessing great Serioe 
and beauty ; nor do we fear, that 
those, who can feel with the poet, 
will think our quotations too long, 
or numerous. If our admiration, 
warmly expressed, can induce 
many to read the book, it may kin- 


116, High-street. 1806. 


Turis volume contains what the 
author seems to imasine dramatick 
performances ; but, in truth, it af- 
fords only four farragos of non- 
sense, In which the most essential 
laws of the drama are altogether 
violated, and the rules of composi- 
tion disregarded. In these four 
“plays”? jor the siage, made worthy 
of it by “eighteen years” “ revi- 
sion and attachment,” taste, wit, 
and sentiment take no part ; they 
do not once enter during their 
whole performance—ior Nir. Dun- 
lap has very ingeniously, and ip a 
manner peculiar to himself, Ac/fa 
them behind the scenes. 

It might seem unjust to con- 
demn this volume altogether ; and 
no doubt it wiil appear so, particu- 
larly to the author, who “ cannot 
see the propriety of condemning ¢” 
masse,” and conjectures, that “ his 
readers may perhaps be tempted 
to lament, that he has soared so 
often into the heaven of invention.” 
But we believe, it would be more 
unjust to weary our readers, by 
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jeadinge their attention through 
Mr. Dunlap’s endless labyrinths of 
nonsense. If it can be any Satis- 
faction for him to know, that we 
have waded through his work, he 
is assured of it; and we mention 
it particularly, because it is proba- 
ble he will never hearthe like again. 
We believe, that we have cof- 
sulted his interest, when we con- 
demn it en maase ; for.as he threat- 
ens the publick with ten volumes, 
an analysis of the first would never 
excite a curiosity to behold its 
brethren. 

Tt is absolutely scandalous to the 
republick of letters, that works 
like this should be suffered to issue 
from the press. It reflects no 
credit on Mr. D. that, “ after eigh- 
teen year's attachment to the dra- 
ma, and having revised these plays 
to the best of his abilities,” he 
should now intrude them, unmean- 
ing as they are, upon the patronage 
of the publick. The facility of pub- 
lication in this country and else- 
where, by which the shelves of 
the booksellers are crowded with 
double tiers,is one of the causes, 
which increase the obscurity of 
works of merit. 

We have considered this work 
as to its stage effect and as to its 
closet effect, and the only effect, 
which it seems likely to produce, 
is, that it may make “ the unwary 
laugh,” “ but it will make the ju- 
dicious grieve” ; and we are as 
fully persuaded, that every intelli- 
gent reader, who wiil take upon 
himseif the task of a Reviewer and 
put this decision to the proof, will 
acquiesce in the judgment. After 
he has become acquainted with the 
“ Father of an only Child,” the 
horrours of “ Leicester,” passed 
through  Fontainville Abbey,” 
and sces “ Darby’s Return,” he 
will most devautly wish, that some 
proper authority would’ or could 


interpose a power to stop the 
swelling torrent of the press. But 
alas : 


Rusticus expectat, dum defluat amnis ; 


at ille 
Labitur et labetur, in omné volubilis 
zvum. 


There is one distifiction, which 
we have never before met with, atid 
which may not be uninteresting to 


our agricultural friends. It is in 


act II. sc. 1. of * The Father of an 
only Child” ; (by the by, we are 
very glad this family was no lar- 
ger.) Susannah,in showing Platoon 
the gardens, tells him, “ there’s 
‘¢ pumpkins, potatoes, and turnips, 
“ and apples and ingons and sich 
“ like, and that’s round sace ; and 
“ there’s carrots, and cowcumbers, 
‘* parsnups, and beets and sich ; and 
“ that’s long sace. But whether 
“ mortars grow round or long, 
“ when you plant them ina tulip 
‘ bed, darn me if I know.” 

Ten volumes!!! We hope 
Mr. Dunlap will reconsider this 
matter. | 

The work is adormed with a 
portrait of Mrs. Wignall, painted 
by W. Dunlap and engraved by 
D. Edwin. 


ART. 58. 


An Address to the Merrimack Hu- 
mane Society, Sefit.2, 1806. By 
Samuel Cary, A.B. Sve. fifi. 
31. Newburyport, Blunt. 


AFTER a pertinent introduction, 
the orator deviates from the gen- 
eral topick of benevolence to con- 
fine himself to the precise objects 
of the mstitution. He then dilates 
upon the modes of excitement in 
cases of apparent death ; bleeding, 
which was tohg approved in Hoi- 
land, and the application of the 
electrick fluid, which has prevall- 
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5 92 HOME, A POEM. 


edin England. To many of the 
audience this might have seemed 
parade ; and the speaker unhap- 
pily encourages the opinion, when 
he says, “ I have taken the liberty 
to make (of making) these general 
observations, gentlemen, with no 
hope of communicating any new 
information.” On the assignment 
of rewards the remarks are judi- 
cious ; and against the plunderers 
of the beach huts of the society 
they rise to animation. But the 
general tenour of the address is 
even and stately. The diction is 
never vulgar, and seldom easy. 
We find no original thought to en- 
gage us ; no artful combination of 
old ones to amuse or to surprise. 
There is little to censure ; much 
to approve ; but nothing to admire. 

Pompous language in descrip- 
tion of humble things may be 
stared at awhile ; but when it is 
understood it becomes ridiculous. 
Professus grandia, turget. A sneer 
involuntarily rises at the affecta- 
tion of an unusual phrase in such 
a manner as the following. “ The 
leading object of the society is the 
recovery of persons apparently 
dead, whether this appearance is 
(be) occasioned by submersion, 
suffocation by noxious vapours, or 
the cord,” &c. “ For this purpose, 
it is common to apply friction, rhe 
Jeather, and powerful salts.” Is 
any particular feather intended, or 
is the phrase adopted to dignify 
the object? “ The first object of 
the operator is to employ blankets, 
the heat of a living body, the jire, 
or the warm bath.” ¢ It is there- 
fore supposed, that it possesses the 
power of renewing the customary 
actions of the system.” Custom 
implies volition. These, and oth- 
er examples, resemble the strut of 
youthful imbecility, imitating the 
dignified gait, but regardless of the 
easy motions, of manhood. 


The idea in the author’s mind 
is not always conveyed with dig- 
nity or perspicuity. “ No tongue 
indeed can convey to the under- 
standing the satisfaction, enjoyed 
by the friends of humanity, when 
they have delivered an apparently 
lifeless corfise, alive and intelligent, 
to the embraces,” &c. “ But this 
pleasure, from its distance, and re- 
fined nature, often loses its influ- 
ence.” Brevis esse laboro. 

These are minor faults, and may 
pass unobserved by the majority 
of readers in a hasty perusal ; but 
the author, we presume, wishes 
to stand the scrutiny of the obser- 
ving, and to receive the approba- 
tion of the learned. 

In the ode to Humanity, for 
1806, is a line of unjustifiable bold- 
ness. 


Thou canst restore the mystick flame, 
And aid the efforts of a God. 


ART. 59. 


Home. A frtoem. 12mo. pif. 144. 
Boston, printed for S. H. Par- 
ker, 1806. E. Lincoln, printer. 


Ir there be one theme more 
favourable for poetry than another, 
it is this perbaps,which our author 
has selected. At the mention of 
home, a thousand images, congen- 
ial to the muse, possess the fancy 
at once, and we are in greater dan- 
ger of being distracted by the fui- 
ness of matter, which the subject 
presents, than troubled to conceive 
about what we shall write. ‘The 
winter fire-side circle, convened by 
the inclemency of the season, al! 
the domestick amusements and 
duties that grow out of the year, 
the pastimes of childhood, the oc- 
cupations of age, the Intercourse 
of friends, the attachments of kin- 
dred, the history of love, with in- 
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cidents and sentiments in endless 
variety, are here exhibited to the 
musé, and invite her to'sing. To 
the poet in particular the subject 
must be doubly propitious, as we 
all-have a eft at describing plea- 
sures thet are removed from our 
reach, aid a propensity to praise 
what we should like to attain. 


Home is the resort 
Of love, cf joy, of peace and plenty, 


where, 

Supporting and supported, polish’d 
friends 

And dear relations mingle into bliss. 


Thomson. 


With a field so extensive before 
him, enlivened with every flower 
that can gratify sense, itis natural 
to suppose, that our author would 
have gathered a bouquet not un+ 
worthy to be laid at the feet of the 
Nine. Butin examining his selec- 
tlons, we have met with what is 
common to other personages than 
criticks...the disappointment which 
follows expectations too exalted. 
We donot deny that he hascollected 
some gems, which are delicately 
marked and prettily coloured, but 
he has fewer rose-buds than leaves, 
and more knot-grass than pinks. 
He does not present us with a re- 
membrance to be worn in our bos- 
oms ona sabbath or gala, though 
he affords something perhaps me- 
dicinal, and something that is sav- 
oury. 

In one of his notes, our unknown 
observes, that dissonant rhymes 
may be occasionally employed with 
happy effect ; and quotes Pope 
and Gray for the correctness of 
the remark. Whether or not po- 
etry contribute to her harmony, by 
interrupting in this way the chime 
of her bells, as all ears are not con- 
Structed on a similar model, we 
leave it to our readers to determine 
for themselves. We would re- 
Vol. III. No. 10. 3X 
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mind the prosodiah, however, that 
Swift regretted, that he had not 
Inspected the translation of the 
liiad before it was committed to 
press, because he wished to have 
had corrected some unsociable 
rhymes, which he considered as 
offensive to cultivated tympanuns. 
W hat the censor of Homer woukd 
have said to our poem, whose au- 
thor appears, in his criucal notices, 
to speak one word for rhyme, and 
a coupie for himself, will be readi- 
ly imagined, when we quoté con- 
cords like the following. Revive, 
live ; ties joy 3 blooms, comes ; voice, 
joys; break, check; heard, afipear’d ; 
flood, good; roam, home; foam, home; 
bloom, home; and matty more, that 
are as distant from chimes as a 
sheep-bell and cymbal. Had home, 
this unhappy text-word of the poet, 
which continually falls on the end 
of a line, by a small metrical ma- 
neuvre, been otherwise disposed 
of, great pains might have been 
saved, and less melody murdered. 
it is at best but'a bad part of speech 
to ring the changes upon, and 
would have answered much better 
differently placed in a couplet. 
Another ground of objection a- 
gainst our poet is, he weakens his 
versification with a profusion- of 
expletives. 
Ere while less sweet, they now delight 
the eye. 


My heart, that, when the tempest, echo- 
ing, past. 


Here nota sound is heard but boasts a 
charm. 


and he has too much to say about 
Edwin and Emma ; who have sus- 
tained, poor unfortunates ! the bur- 
den of song for rather more than a 
century, and were deserving before 
the date of this performance of a 
quict interment in the tomb of the 
Capulets. 

But'to sprinkle a little praise 
upon this severity of remark, for 
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we wish not to be cruel where we 
cannot be kind, we acknowledge 
the poem is very far from contemp- 
tible ; it possesses some passages 
that may be. read with a degree of 
complacency, and whatever it pos- 
sesses is very evidently its own. 
To prove that we are sincere, we 
give the following selection. 


Soon the favouring breeze inspires 

The swelling sails no more, but sad re- 
tires ; 

While rising fierce, with terrors all his 
own, 

The scowling south-wind mounts his 
cloudy throne ; 

Bids his black squadrons darken all the 
pole, 

And fires descend, and deep-toned 
thunders roll. 


The attendants on wealth and 
power, too, are decently conceived, 
and tolerably drawn. 


Dark, as yon clouds o’er Pentland’s hills 
that lower, 

Appear the legions guarding wealth 
and power. 
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Stern on their frontiers, pale Suspicions 
keep 

Relentless watch, that knows not rest 
or sleep. 

There Danger joys his fiery bands to 
form, 

His glance the flash of heaven, his step 
the storm ; 

There Hate, whose day-dreams scenes 
of blood defile ; 

Deceit, who wears a dagger and a smile; 

And fierce Destruction, opening from 
beneath 

The mine, in whose dark chambers 
revels death. 


The stanzas on the Zomb of my 
Fathers, Victory, and To the Even- 
ing Star, have nothing remarkable 
in thought or expression ; and 
might be spared in a bunch, with- 
out loss or regret. ‘The fact is, 
poetry has no middle character ; 
it must be either decidedly good, 
or decidedly bad ; middling verse 
is middling nonsense ! 

This work is neatly executed. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE 


Or New PusLicaATIONS IN THE UnitTEp STATES FOR OCTOBER. 
-— e+ e_-— 


Sunt bona, funt quxdam mediocria, funt mala plura.—MART. 


— +o 


NEW WORKS. 


No. 1. Vol. I. of Flora Carolinzensis ; 
or, A Historical, Medical, and Econom- 
ical Display of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
according to the Linnean or sexual 
system of Botany. Being a collection 
or compilation of the various plants 
hitherto discovered and made known 
by the several authors on Botany, &c. 
By John L. E. W. Shecut. 8vo. pp.88. 
This work will consist of at least 12 
numbers, of about 80 or 90 pages each, 
which will form two hexades, that may 
be bound in two octavo volumes. Price 
to subscribers 50 cents, each number. 
Charleston, S. C. printed for the author 
by John Hoff. 

Reports of Cases, argued and deter- 
Wined in the Supreme Court of Errours 


of the state of Connecticut, inthe years 
1802, 1803, and 1804. By Thomas 
Day, counsellor at law. Vol. I. 8vo. 
$3 calf. Hartford, Conn. Hudson & 
Goodwin. 

Means of preserving health, and pre- 
venting diseases : Founded principally 
on an attention to air and climate, 
drink, food, sleep, exercise, clothing, 
passions of the mind, and retentions and 
excretions. With an appendix, con- 
taining observations on bathing, clean- 
liness, ventilation, and medical elec- 
tricity, and on the abuse of medicine. 
Enriched with apposite extracts from 
the best authors. Designed not mere- 
ly for physicians, but for the informa- 
tion of others. To which is annexed, 
a glossary of the technical terms con- 


tained in the work. By Shadrach Rick- 
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eison, physician in New-York. New- 
York, Collins, Perkins & Co. 

Lectures on Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy, considered in its 
present state of improvement; des- 
cribing, in a familiar and easy manner, 
the principal phenomena of nature ; 
and shewing that they are cooperate in 
displaying the goodness, wisdom, and 
power of God. By the late George 
Adams, mathematical instrument ma- 
ker to his majesty, &c. In four vol- 
umes. Illustrated with 43 large cop- 
perplates, elegantly engraved. This 
American edition printed from the last 
London edition, edited by Wm. Jones, 
is carefully revised and corrected by 
Robert Patterson, professor of math- 
ematicks and teacher of natural philos- 
ophy, in the university of Pennsylvania. 
Vol.:I. To this volume is subjoined, by 
the American editer, A brief outline 
or compendious system of modern 
chemistry : compiled from the latest 
publications on that subject. Price to 
subscribers $11,50 the set. Philadel- 
phia, Woodward. 

Travels in Louisiana and the Fleri- 
das, in the year 1802, giving a correct 
picture of those countries. Translated 
from the French, with notes, &c. By 
John Davis. 12mo. pp. 182. New- 
York: Printed by and for I. Riley & Co. 

Columbian Eloquence ; being the 
speeches of the most celebrated Amer- 
ican orators, as delivered in the late 
trial of the Hon. Samuel Chase, before 
the senate of the United States. 3 vols. 
12mo. Price $1,50. Baltimore. 

Discoveries made in exploring the 
Missouri, Red, and Washita rivers, and 
countries adjacent, by Captains Lewis 
and Clarke, Dr. Sibley, Wm. Dunbar, 
Esq. and Dr. Hunter; with an appen- 
dix, by Mr. Dunbar, not before pub- 
lished, containing list of stages and dis- 
tances on the Red and Washita rivers 
to the Hot Springs ; lists of the most 
obvious yegetable productions of the 
Washita country, which are indigenous 
or growing without culivation ; notice 
of certain vegetables, part of which are 
supposed ito be new; of the medical 
properties of the salt springs, &c. 
8vo. Natchez, Louisiana. 

Sermons to young people ; preached 
A. _D. 1803, 1804, on the following 
subjects: faith and practice ; inquiry 
concerning eternal hfe ; religion our 
Own choice ; indecision in religion ; 
the principle of virtue ; God’s glory 


man’s end and happiness ; encourage- 
ment to early seeking ; self-dedication ; 
prayer ; observation of the Lord’s day ; 
the excellence of religion ; the happi- 


ness of life ; the standard of honour ;. 


good company recommended ; caution 
against bad company ; caution against 
bad books ; frugality ; dissipation ; the 
instability of life ; procrastination ; re- 
demption of time; reflections on 
death ; judgment ; the person and cha- 
racter of the judge ; the state of those 
who die in sin ; the future blessedness 
of the righteous. To which are add- 
ed, prayers for young families. Also, 
sermons, 1. on religious education ; 2. 
answer to the objection, that education 
in religion shackles the mind; 3. re- 
flections of the aged on the early choice 
of religion. By James ,Dana, D.-D. 
New Haven. Increase Cooke. 1806. 
pp. 502. 

The Clergyman’s Companion, con- 
taining the official offices of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, used by the 
clergy of the said church in the dis- 
charge of their parochial rites. To 
which.are added, Extracts from the 
writings of distinguished divines on the 
qualifications and duties of the clerical 
office. 12mo. Price $1,25. New- 
York, Peter A. Mesier. 

A Chart, entitled, Tables for com- 
puting the effect of refraction on lunar 
distances. Published by Peter Dela- 
mar, No. 81, North Second Street, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Psalmodist’s Assistant: containing 
an original composition of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes ; together with a number 
of favourite pieces from different au- 
thors. To which is prefixed, An ‘In- 
troduction to the Grounds of Musick. 
By Abijah Forbush. ‘Price 624,cents. 
Boston, Manning & Loring. 

A favourite selection of musick, a- 
dapted to the Piano Forte ; consisting 
of the newest and most fashionable 
songs, airs, marches, &c. comick and 
sentimental. Designed for practition- 
ers. By O. Shaw and H. Mann. $1. 
Dedham, H. Mann. 

A Collection of Divine Musick, con- 
sisting of Psalms, Hymns, Chants, and 
Anthems, for one, two, three, and four 
voices, with accompaniments for the 
organ and piano forte. pp. 120. Price 
$1,75. Philadelphia, John Aitken. 

The American Reader ; consisting 
of a selection of familiar, instructive, 
and entertaining stories. By Herman 
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Daggett, A.M. Price 37 cts. Sag 
Harbour, N.Y. Alden Spooner. 

A Treatise on the Courts for the 
trial of small causes, held by justices 
of the peace in the state of New Jersey. 
By William Sandford Pennington, Esq. 
one of the justices of the supreme court 
of that state. 12mo. pp. 300. Newark, 
N. Jj. Tuttle & Co. ! 

An Inquiry into the effects of our 
foreign carrying trade upon the agri- 
culture, population, and morals ef the 
people. By Columella. Price 37 cts. 
New-York, Ezra Sargent. 

Experience, or, Folly as it Flies. A 
poem, delivered at Cambridge, on the 
anniversary of the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, August 8, 1806. By Benjamin 
Whitwell. 8vo. Boston, Munroe & 
Francis. 

An oration on Eloquence, delivered 
at Burlington, Ver. May 12, 1806, on 
the anniversary of the Phi, Sigma, Nu 
Society, in Burlington College. . By 
Gardner Child, member of the senior 
class. 8vo. Price 25 cts. Burlington, 
Greenleaf & Mills. 

A discourse delivered at the dedica- 
tion of the new academy in Fryeburg. 
June 4, 1806. By Rev. Nathaniel Por- 
ter, a.m. Published at the request of 
the trustees. Portland, B. Wait. 8vo. 

Discourses on the sovereign and uni- 
versal agency of God, in nature and 
grace. By the Rev. Robert M‘Dowall, 
minister of the Reformed Dutch church 


‘in Ernest-town, Upper Canada. Web- 


ster and Shinner. 1806. 

Discourse at a publice meeting of a 
number of Singers, who were improv- 
mg themselves in church musick. By 
Nathaniel Emmons, D.D. Providence, 
R. I. David Hawkins, jun. 

A sermon, dei vered at New-Boston, 
N.H. Feb. 26, 1806, at the ordination 
of Rev. Ephraim P. Bradford, to the 
pastoral care of the Presbyterian church 
and society in that place. By Jesse 
Appleton, Congregational minister in 
Hampton. 8vo. Amherst, J. Cushing. 

A. discourse delivered before the 
members of the Portsmouth Female 
Asylum, at a third service, on the Sab- 
bath, Aur. 10, 1806. By J. Appleton. 
Portsmouth, S. Whidden. 

A Wreath for the Rev. Daniel Dow, 
pastor of a church in Thompson, Con. 
on the publication of his Familiar Let- 
ters, in answer to the Rev. John Sher- 
man’s treatise of one God in one person 
only, &e. By A. O. F. Utica, Mer- 
rel and Seward. 


A sermon preached at the ordination 

of the Rev. Nathan Waldo, A B. in 
Williamstown, Vt. Feb. 26, 1806. By 
Elijah Parish, A. M. pastor of the 
church in Byefield, Mass. Hanover, 
N. H. Moses Davis. pp. 16. 
' The Sixth of August, or the Litch- 
field Festival. An address to the peo- 
ple of Connecticut. Hudson & Good. 
win. Sept. 1806. 

An American Primer; _ including 
the Wesminster Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, divided into forty-six les- 
sons, with contents, notes, and hymns, 
Salem, Joshua Cushing. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


Vol. IL. Part I. of the New Cyclopz- 
dia, or Universal Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences—To be completed in 20 vols. 
quarto. Formed upon a more enlarged 
plan of arrangement than the dictionary 
of Mr. Chambers. By Abraham Rees. 
$3 the half vol. Philadelphia, Brad- 
ford. L. Blake, No. 1, Cornhill, agent 
in Boston. 

The Life of the Right Honourable 
William Pitt, late prime minister of 
Great-Britain, with biographical notices 
ot the whole of his distinguished con- 
temporaries, particularly Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Sheridan, Lord Grenville, Mr. Wind- 
ham, Mr. Wilberforce, Viscount Mel- 
ville, Mr. Grattan, Lord Erskine, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, Lord Sidmouth, Earl Spen- 
cer, Mr. Tierney, &c. Embellished 
with an excellent likeness, engraved by 
Edwin. Price $1,in boards. Phila- 
delphia, John Watts. 

Annals of the Right Hon. William 
Pitt. 12mo. pp. 158. Philadelphia, 
B. Graves, for Hugh Maxwell, &c. 

Original Anecdotes of Frederick the 
Great, king of Prussia, and of his fam- 
ily, his court, his ministers, his acad- 
emies, and literary friends. Collected 
during a familiar intercourse of twenty 
years with that prince. Translated 
from the French of Dieudonné Thie- 
bault, professor of belles lettres in the 
royal academy of Berlin. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. pp. 454. 8vo. Philadelphia, E. 
Bronson. 

Biographical memoirs of lord vis- 
count Nelson, with observations critical 
and @éxplanatory. By John Charnock, 
author of the Biographia Navalis, &c. 
8vo. pp. 350. Second American edition. 
Price $1,50 boards. Boston, Ether- 
idge & Bliss. 
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The Mariner’s Chronicle, being a 
collection of the most interesting nar- 
ratives of shipwrecks, fires, famines, 
and other calamities, incident to a life 
of maritime enterprize ; with authen- 
tick particulars of the extraordinary ad- 
ventures and sufferings of the crews, 
their reception, and treatment on dis- 
tant shores, &c. &c. By Archibald 
Duncan, esq. late of the royal navy. In 
4 vols. each vol. embellished with a 
frontispiece. Price $4 boards. Phila- 
delphia, J. Humphreys. 

The Secret History of the court and 
cabinet of St. Cloud. The third Amer- 
ican edition. 12mo. price $1,25. Phi- 
ladelphia, John W atts. 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. 2 vols. 12me. 
Boston, E. Cotton. 

The Garland of Flowers ; composed 
of translations, chiefly original, from the 
Spanish, Italian, Greek, Latin, &e. By 
Robert Walpole, Esq. B. A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 12mo. pp. 72. 
New-York, by and for I. Riley & Co. 


Madoc, a poem, by Robert Southey. 
In two volumes, octavo, price $5,50, 
extra boards. Boston, Munroe and 
Francis. 

Philosophical remarks on the Chris- 
tian religion; by the Rev. J. Moir, 
a.m. Philadelphia, Robert Mills. 

Practical Philosophy of Social Life ; 
or, The art of conversing with men : 
after the German of Baron Knigge. By 
P. Will, minister of the Reformed Ger- 
man congregation in the Savoy. First 
American edition. 8vo. pp. 368. _Lan- 
singburgh, N.Y. Penniman & Bliss. 

The First Church Collection of Sa- 
cred Musick. Second edition. pp. 
136. Boston, Thomas & Andrews. 

The Maine Spelling Book ;_ eontain- 
ing a variety of words, accented and 
divided, with moral and entertaining 
lessons, useful tables, &c. To which 
is added, a description of the United 
States in general, and the District of 
Maine in particular. Third edition. 
12mo. 20 cents. Portland. 

Logick, or the right use of reason in 
the inguiry after truth. With a variety 
of rules to guard against errour in the 
affairs of religion ‘and human life, as 
well as in the sciences. By Isaac 
Watts, D.D. Third American edition. 
12mo. pp. 288. Exeter, Randlett. 

A Review of the Conduct of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in 
his transactions with Nathaniel Jefries, 
late member of parliament—in which 
are included several particulars relative 


to the Princess of. Wales and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. To which is added, An 
answer by a Friend of the Prince. 37 
cents. Philadelphia. 


Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dis- 
tionary. 2d American Edition. 





IN THE PRESS. 


Life of Beattie, im 2 vols. 8vo. 
Price $3. New-York, I. Riley & Co. 

Memcirs of Richard Cumberland, 
written by himself. 12mo. Il vel. The 
second American edition. New-York, 
Brisban & Brannan. [Messrs. D. 
West, J. West, and O. C. Greenleaf, 


of this town, have also an edition of 


this work in the press, 1 vol. 12mo.] 

Memoirs of Samuel Foote, Esq. with 
a collection of his genuine bon-mots, 
anecdotes, opimions, &¢. mostly origi- 
nal, and three of his dramatick pieces, 
not publishedin his works. By Wi- 
liam Cooke, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. New 
York, Peter A. Mesier. 

Lempriere’ s Classical Dictionary. 
1 large vol. 8v6. from the last London 
Ato edition. Philadelphia, Watts. 

Robert’s Treatise on Frauds. New- 
York, Isaac Riley and Co. | 

Czrr’s Northern Sammer. 12mp. 
$1,25. New-London, Cady and Eels. 
I. Riley & Co. booksellers of New 
York, have in the press and will shortly 
publish, a topographical and statistical 
account of the city of New-York and 
its environs, to be intitled, “ The pie- 
ture of New-York, or the Traveller's 
Guide in New-York and its vicinity.” 
This work is intended to be published 
in ancat pocket volume, and to com- 
prise the principal information of which 
travellers and strangers stand in need, 
It will be executed after the manner of 
the Guides to Paris, London, Oxford, 
and other remarkable places in Europe. 
To render this work more interesting 
and useful, it will be accompanied by 
maps of the city, of the surrounding 
country of the state. It will also be 
embellished with engravings of several 
pi icturesgue scenes, such as the falls of 
the Passaic and Niagara, the passage 
of the Hudson through ‘the mountains, 
&e. &e. 

The American Builder’s Companion, 
or system of architecture, containing 44 
neatly executed engray ings, under the 
inspection of Ash ur Be njamin, archi- 
tect and carpenter, and D. Raynard 
architect and stucco worker, authors o 
the work. Boston, Etheridge & Bliss. 
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PROPOSED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Dramatick Works of William 
Shakespeare, with Dr. Samuel John- 
son’s Preface and Notes. Second edi- 
tion. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 
QF The sale of the whole of their first 
edition and the frequent demand for co- 
pies have induced the publishers to pro- 
pose asecond. It will be printed cor- 
rectly from Dr. Johnson’s octavo edition, 
which is allowed to give the true text 
of Shakespeare, in. eight 12mo. vols. 
each embellished with an engraved ti- 
tle-page.. It will be delivered to sub- 
scribers in half volumes, sewed in red, 
at 42 cts. payable on delivery. <A list 
of the subscribers’ names will accom- 
pany the last No. The work contains 
The author’s life, by Rowe; Dr. John- 
son’s Preface ; and thirty-six Plays ; 
which will be printed with an entire 
new type on fine wove paper. 

Delolme on the Constitution of Eng- 
land ; or, an account of the English 
government, in which it is compared 
with the republican form of govern- 
ment and the other monarchies in Eu- 
rope. By J. D. Delolme, advocate. 1 
vol. 8vo. pp. 500. $2 in boards. Hal- 
lowell, Maine, J. Johnson. 

Burlamaqui on Natural and Political 
Law. 1 vol. 8vo. Cambridge, Hilliard. 

An abridgment of the system of mid- 
wifery. By N. Chapman, M. D. hon- 
ourary member of the royal medical 








INTELLIGENCE. 


society of Edinburgh, and lecturer ix 
midwifery in Philadelphia. Philadel. 
phia, John Watts. 

Johnson’s Works, in 15 pocket vols, 
Cambridge, Hilliard. 

Contemplations on the Sacred His. 
tory, altered from the works of the 
Right Reverend Father in God, Joseph 
Hail, D. D. sometime Lord Bishop vf 
Nor wich. By the Rev. George Henry 
Glasse, M.A. Rector oi Hanwell, Mid. 
diesex, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Radnor. From the 3d edition, 4 vols, 
in 3, of about 350 each. 12mo. Price 
53. Philadelphia, W. W. Woodward. 
The Works of Dr. Edward Young. 
2 vols. 12mo. 400 pages each. Price in 
boards $2,50. Boston, Hosea Sprague. 

Biographical Sketches of the late 
Rey. John Gano, written principally by 
himself. 12mo. pp. 180. 75 cts. bound. 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Spy Office. 

The Voter’s Guide : or, the power, 
duty, and privilege of the constitutional 
voters in the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. To which are added, orig- 
inal remarks, with various extracts from 
historians and the writings and publick 
speeches of eminent political characters 
in this and other countries, tending to 
explain the causes of the rise and fall 
of republicks. 12mo. pp. 150. Price 
50 cts. in boards. Leominster, Massa. 
S. & J. Wilder. 

Rudiments of the Art of Playing on 
the Piano-Forte, containing elements 
of musick, &c. Boston, G. Graupner. 


—————) s Gr- 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Great-BriTain. 

Henry Richard, Lord Holland, has 
lately published a literary work, enti- 
tled, “ Some account of the Life and 
Writings of Lope Felix de Vega Car- 
pio.” 8vo. 9s. boards. 

On January the first, 1807, will be 
commenced, in London, a new monthly 
publication, entitled The Atheneum ; 
a magazine of literary and miscellane- 
ous information. Conducted by J. Aikin, 
M.D. Of this work, the first part will 
be devoted to general correspondence, 
comprising in its topicks all interesting 
maiter of inquiry or information in po- 
lite literature, antiquities, science, phi- 
losophy, natural history, statisticks, do- 
mestick economy, manners, &c. Inthis 
department, controversial discussions, 
within the bounds of moderation and 
decorum, will be freely admitted; que- 


ries and their answers will be inserted; 
exposures of defects and abuses, pro- 
posals for improvement, an@ useful sug- 
gestions of all kinds, will be thankfully 
attended to. Distinct and permanent 
parts of the publication will be allotted 
to the following objects: Classical Dis- 
quisitions ; consisting of remarks his- 
torical and critical upon all the princi- 
pal authors of antiquity, and the man- 
uscripts, editions, translations, &c. of 
their works.— Analy ses of, and extracts 
from, scarce and curious books of dif- 
ferent ages and countries ;—memoirs of 
distinguished persons ;—literary intelli- 
gence, domestick and foreign ;—origi- 

nal poetry ;—the political events of the 
preceding month ;—mete rological re- 
gisters and observations ;—agricultural 
and commercial reports ;—a notice of 
all interesting occurrences throughout 


&. 
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the united kingdoms, with an obituary 
of remarkable characters. 

The first fasciculus of the long ex- 
pected Flors Greca of the late Profess- 
or SipTHORP, edited by Dr. Smiru, 
will make its appearance in a few days. 
It will consist of 50 plates, beautifully 
coloured, with descriptive letter-press. 
This splendid work will form, when 
completed, ten volumes in folio, contain- 
ing one thousand figures, executed by 
Sowerby irom the masterly drawings 
of Mr. Ferdinand Bauer. 

Mr. P. Ketiy, the eminent master 
of the commercial academy in Fins- 
bury-square, is preparing with great 
labour a new and accurate work on ex- 
changes, to be published in one lar 
volume quarto, under the title of the 
Universal Cambist. He takes for his 
foundation the work of Kruse, entitled 
the Hamburgh Contorist, which he has 
modernized, adapted to the English 
standard, and considerably enlarged 
from unquestionable living authorities. 
Among other numerous and important 
additions, are new essays of the princi- 
pal current coins by which the intrinsick 
par of exchange is determined. The 
price will not exceed three guineas ; 
and the charge to subscribers will be 
half-a-guinea less than to the public. 

The Rey. J. Robinson, master of the 
grammar school at Ravenstondale, is 
engaged in anew and complete work 
on the Antiquities of Greece, similar 
in design to the Roman Antiquities of 
Dr. Adams. Besides introducing: eve- 
ry thing valuable inthe works of Arch- 
bishop Potter and others who wrote 
on Grecian antiquities at a distant pe- 
riod, Mr. Robinson has availed himself 
of the Travels of Anacharsis, of the 
works of Stuart, Choiseul Gauffier, 
Sonnini, Winkleman, and other recent 
writers and travellers, to enrich his 
work, and render it useful and desir- 
able to students and admirers of Greek 
literature. 

Accounts have been received from 
the Baptist missionary in Bengal, bear- 
ine date November 15, 1805, by 
which it appears that the converts had 
increased since the commencement of 
the year from 34 to 70. Three of the 
hatives are preaching the gospel. The 
Missionaries are proceeding in the tran- 
slation and printing of the Old and 
New Testament in four or five eastern 
languages, and they hope to accomplish 
the transiation into all the l 


nguages of 
‘ oS 
the East. 


In the Antiquarian Society an ac- 
count has been read of the splendid 


equipage and sumptuary retinue of the 
Earl of Northumberland, at his em- 


barkation for France in the reign of 
Henry VII1—The gospel of St. John, 
in Latin, but written on parchment in 
Roman characters mixed with Saxon, 
was exhibited to the society by the 
Rev. Mr. Milner. This volume is said 
to be 1,200 years old. 

A Catalogue of the particulars of 
the manuscripts, collations, and books, 
with manuscript notes, of the late 
James Philip D’Orville, Esq., purchas- 
ed by the University of Oxford in 1805 
for £.1025, will shortly be printed. 

In the course of August last Messrs. 
Boydell & Co. of London were to pub- 
lish the third edition corrected of Ho- 
garth Illustrated, by J.Ireland, in 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. This work contains not only an 
explanation of each print, but numerous 
anecdotes of that great artist, and the 
times in whichhe lived. The 3d volume, 
compiled from Hogarth’sMSS., and con- 
taining upwards of 40 new prints, and a 
correct list of the numerous variations in 
his engravings, may be had separate for 
the completion of sets, to accommodate 
those who purchased the two first vol- 
umes before the third was. published. 

Mr. Cromek intendsto publish in the 
course of the ensuing winter a series 
of twelve engravings, etched in a very 
superior style of excellence, by Louis 
Schiavonetti, from the original inven- 
tions of William Blake, illustrative of 
Blair’s popular poem * The Grave.” 
In consequence of the originality of 
the designs, and the vigorous express- 
ion, the work has been honoured with 
the patronage of the first professors of 
artin the metropolis, and by the sub- 
scriptions of upwards of .250' of the 
most distinguished amateurs. 

GERMANY. 

A splendid edition of the Poetical 
Works of the celebrated Schiller, with 
plates, will speedily appear. 

Sturtz is publishing Mattaire de lingue 
grece dialectis opus auctum et emendatum. 
Rvssia. 

A letter has recently been received 
from M. Rhemann, the physician in the 
suite of the Russian embassy to China, 
dated Kiachta on the frontiers of China, 
October 14th, 1805; in which he says 
that he has vaccinated a great number 
of the children ofthe Moguls. ‘ These 
people (continues M. Rehmann,) have 
retained the simple manners and cus- 
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toms of tlieir ancestors, They live in 
tents, and still make use of bows and 
arrows, which they employ with such 
dexterity and precision, that when they 
went out with the Russians of the am- 
bassador’s suite they killed six times as 
much game as the latter, though pro- 
vided with excellent fowling-pieces.” 
He likewise writes that he has discov- 
ered a little portable pharmaceutick 
collection of Thibet, from which the 
science of medicine is likely to derive 
advantage. It consists of sixty diferent 
articles, very elegantly wrapped in pa- 
aa Among these are sume. remedies 

own in Europe ; but with a much 
greater number the botanists attached 
tothe embassy were unacquainted. The 
latter consist of small fruits, nuts, and 
some chemical preparations. M. Reh- 
mann has procured a translation of the 
list of them, which was written in the 
language of Tangut. He proposes to 
bring with him some of these collec- 
tions of medicines, which are much in 
use among the Bucharians. 

SWEDEN. 

Colonel Skidéidebrand, whose Pictu- 
resque Tour in Lapland is well known, 
is at present engaged on a History of 
all the publick festivals held in Swe- 
den, which will be a splendid work 
with engravings. He is said to have 
received an advance of 12,000 rix-dol. 
lars towards this work, of which great 
expectations are entertained. 

The fifth part of Iconeg Plantarum 
Japonicarum, by Thunberg, has made 
its appearance ; but it is likely to be 
the last the learned professor will pub- 
lish, unless some foreign. bookseller 
will: undertake to give his admirable 
collections to the world. 

























































STATEMENT OF DISEASES, &c. 
from Sept. 20 to Oct. 20, 1806. 


THE atmosphere has been clear 
during great part of the past month, 
and the weather cool. Winds from the 
north-west and north-east. 

The attention of physicians has been 
principally called to the autumnal fe- 
ver: yet this discase has not been so 
common, and far less fatal than in most 
years. It is right to have it stated ; 
though we are not desirous of making 
any general inferences from it at pre- 
sent; that the depletion of the sanguifer- 
eus system is rarely, if ever, resorted 
to by our physicians; and we suspect 
that as few die of fever here, in the 

























same number of cases, as in any city of 
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this country. The mercurial practice 
is employed with ardour by some, and 
with doubt by others ; perhaps this is 


to be explained by the fact,that it isnow 


and then brilliantly successful, in other 
cases’ inefficient, in a few hurtful. 
This powerful medicine would be more 
frequently useful, if the principles for 
its application were understood. The 
occasional, though cautious, use of cm 
tharticks, in a way very similar to that 
recommended by the judicious Dr, 
Hamilton, is. very well established. 
Cold water is gradually removing the 
obstacles opposed to it by the preju- 
dices of the vulgar, and will probably 
become a common and useful remedy 
in fevers. The cholera of infants has 
been more fatal in this, than the last 
month ; but the number of cases not 
greater. 

The cow-pock practice increases. 
Interments in Boston from August 29 to 
Sept. 26, from the Sextons returns. 

Mal. Fem. Ch. 
Accident 2 
Apoplexy 1 
Colic, bilious 
Consumption 
Dropsy 
Drowned 
Fever, nervous 
—, putrid 
, slow bilious 1 
Fits 1 
Hooping cough 1 
Inf. complaints 13 
Imprudence 
Intoxication 
Old age 1 


Quinzy 1 
Diseases not mentioned oS Ff 4 
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17 22 20 





Interments from Sept. 26 to October 23. 











Accident 3 1 
Colic, bilious 1 
Consumption 6 7 
Dropsy > § 
Drowned 2 1 
Fever, slow 1 
, bilious - . oa 
» hervous ie 
Inf. complaints 15 
Mortification 1 
Old age 7 ae 
Suddenly 2 
Diseases not mentioned 5. co. a 
Dw ow 










